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Rempan Harrer & Brorners are informed 
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a Sor Har, Periodicals are soliciting 
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Magazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Farrer’ s Youne 
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the name of Harper & Broruurs. 
To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it ts requested that, in purchasi 
rom parties assuming to represent HaRPER 
roruERs, payment be made by Bank — 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Harper & Brorners, New York. 











“ Harprr’s Youne Prortr appears to be everything that a publication 
intended for boys nnd girls should be.”—St. James's Gazette, pte sg 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Ax Ieursraaren WEexty. 


The number issued July 7 is especially strong in ion, for in 
addition to an installment of Davip Krr’s serial, “ Tuto Unknown 
Seas,” there ix a capital short story by Mas. W. J. ‘Bars, and one by 
Mas. Juusa K. Hucpeern. 

Mas. Havs’s story is entitled “ Frija, the Ice King’s Daughter,” 
and is illustrated by ALFRED FREDERICKS. Mas. Hivprern calls her 


story 
“THE BIRTHDAY POEM,” 


and it furnishes the subject for a full-page engraving from a draw. 
ing by Frapertc Dretwan. 

"An article of timely interest is a short paper on Victor Hueco 
and his grandchildren, “The Animal Album Society” suggests a 
new field for young collectors, and is illustrated after photographs. 
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THE NEW YORK APPOINTMENTS. 


HE appointment of the chief customs officers of 
New York has been for many years one of the 
most interesting and exciting events in a new admin- 
istration. Four years ago it convulsed the Republic- 
an party in the State, threw Mr. ConKLING out of 
public life, and led indirectly to the assassination of 
the President. The reason of the excitement in the 
appointment is that, under the spoils system, the Col- 
lector of New York has been regarded as the chief 
political lieutenant of the Administration in the State. 
He has been usually one of the leading local politi- 
cians of his party, appointed for that reason, and not 
because of any special knowledge, training, or fitness 
for the office, and he has devoted the patronage and 
influence of the office, which were formerly very 
great, to the interests of his party. It is by such 
abuses that a political class has arisen, paid from the 
public Treasury, and using the public money to pro- 
mote party advantage, thus depriving the people of 
the initiative in their own government, and filling 
the public service with the henchmen of party ‘‘ boss- 
es,’’ who obtain and retain their places by the favor 
of the boss, and not by their own merit or devotion to 
the public service. This is one of the most menacing 
of public evils which reform proposes to correct, and 
the action of President CLEVELAND in regard to the 
New York appointments has been naturally awaited 
with great interest. He has selected for Collector Mr. 
HEDDEN, a gentleman unknown as a politician, or in 
any public capacity, who is warmly commended by 
respectable business men, and who states that he is 
in perfect sympathy with the reformed system, and 
means to see itthoroughly enforeed, and that every ap- 
plicant for appointment, as the rules prescribe, must 
stand upon his own merits. Assuming‘that his decla- 
ration is not a falsehood, in the practical application 
of the reformed system he will have the assistance of 
the thorough knowledge and long experience of the 
restored Naval Officer, Mr. Burt. 

Mr. HEDDEN’s appointment was received with great 
disfavor by the morning newspapers on the day fol- 
lowing its announcement. Both the Democratic and 
Republican journals described the new Collector as 
the tool of Mr. Husert O. THoMPsoN, who was among 
those who recommended him. Mr. THompPson, in his 
turn, says that he is himself a politician, and that he 
would like to see a politician at the head of the Cus- 
tom: - house, but that the President was of another 
opinion,and insisted upon a business man who was 
not active in politics. The charge that the Collector 
is now or will be hereafter a tool of Mr. THompson’s 
—that is to say, that he will use the patronage of the 
Custom-house as Mr. THOMPSON may direct—can be 
verified only by experience. Even should he wish to 
do so, the Collector's ability would be limited to remov- 
als. The patronage of the Collector's office includes, 
in round numbers, some twelve or thirteen hundred 
employés. All of these the Collector may remove at 
pleasure, but as some nine hundred of the places are 
embraced in the classified service, the power of arbi- 
trary appointment, which is the important power, is 
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by preventing the appointment of men who are most 


serviceable to machines, the reform system ‘ri 
death-knell of organizations.” We have no 


whatever that P idee the Collector, as the tool of “Mr. 


THOMPSON or Mr. MANNING or Mr. Warrney, or for 
his own purposes, attempt to use for political and par- 
tisan objects such patronage as he may command, he 
would be promptly called to account by the President. 
If President CLEVELAND had desired or da 
political prostitution of the Custom-house and Post- 
office patronage, he would not have re-appointed the 
Republican Postmaster, he would have appointed a 
political Collector, and he would not have selected 
Mr. Burt to be Naval Officer. Mr. CLEVELAND does 
not work by indirection. He has the full courage of 
his convictions, and if he had intended to put the 
Custom-house under the control of Mr. THompson, he 
would have made Mr. THOMPSON, and not a THOMP- 
sON dummy, Collector. 

In consequence of the cigptiatinetia the President's 
fidelity to the principles of reform has been virulent- 
ly assailed. Many sincere friends of reform have 
wondered why he did not appoint a known reformer 
like Mr. Burt to be Collector, and why Mr. Breng- 
DICT, the experienced and non-partisan Surveyor, is 
displaced by Mr. Bgatriz, known only as a poli- 
tician and the Secretary of the County Democracy. . 
We wish also that Mr. Burt might have been appoint- 
ed Collector, and that Mr. BENEDICT, considered only as 
a non-partisan and experienced officer, might have 
been retained; and had Mr. CLEVELAND been elected 
upon @ distinct i issue of civil service reform, he would 
undoubtedly have taken precisely such action, unless 
he had supposed the Surveyor to be too closely 
wedded to old methods to adapt himself readily 
to new ones. But as he was not elected upon that 
issue— which, although of paramount importance, 
was not treated as such by either party in the 
campaign — without the slightest doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the President’s convictions or of his gen- 
eral purpose, and mindful of his party relations 
and the conflict of considerations, we have not been 
surprised, as in the case of his Republican predeces- 
sors, by an incomplete and sometimes an apparent- 
ly inconsistent course. So long as civil service reform 
is not the declared and accepted policy of either party, 
a system of appointments and removals which should 
be strictly conformed to. the principles of reform can 
not be fairly expected from any administration. But 
since the spoils system. was introduced into the na- 
tional administration no President of any party has 
given such signal and cdnclusive evidence both of his 
reform convictions and his official courage as the 
Democratic President CLEVELAND in re-appointing a 
Republican Postmaster of New York; in selecting for 
Collector a Democratic business man who is not a 
politician, and who frankly declares his purpose to 
enforce the reformed system ; in promoting to the ‘Ap- 
praisership a Democratic Assistant Appraiser who is 
not a politician, and who is thoroughly versed in the 
duties of his office; and in restoring to his old place, to 
which a Republican President declined to re-appoint 
him, one of the very ablest and best of Republican 
customs officers, whose absolute fidelity to reform the 
President personally knows by long official associa- 
tion. It is mere partisan fury to deny to a President 
who has done these things, and who was not elected 
upon a declared party policy of adhesion to reform, 
the strongest principle and the highest courage. Nor 
will any sincere friend of administrative reform deny 
that such executive action is of the utmost service to- 
ward the final overthrow of the odious and un-Amer- 
ican spoils system which deprives the great body of 
American citizens in both parties of a free and equal 
chance to secure a place in the employment of the 
government. Certainly no voter who supported Mr. 
CLEVELAND because he believed him to be sincerely re- 
solved upon reform has yet had reason to regret his 
action. 





A NOTE OF PREPARATION. 


It is not too early to reflect that as the reputation 
of the late Legislature in this State was most unsa- 
vory, success in the election ‘of the autumn will de- 
pend largely upon the character of the candidates. 
In a Presidential year the minor candidacies are swept 
along in the current of the greater, and the Presiden- 
tial nomination is expected to pull all other nomina- 
tions through. But this year it is evident that per- 
sonal considerations will be of the utmost importance. 


‘‘ People don’t vote for party so much as they used to,” 


said a tough old Democrat the other day; and it is very 
true. The late Legislature, with its strong Republic- 
an majority, by its attack upon the reform law, and 
by its failure to take a definite course upon the prison 
labor question and other questions of importance, did 
not help the Republican prestige. It will not be found 
a very powerful argument to say that the Republican 
is quite as good as the Democratic party. We cer- 
tainly are not disposed to deny it. But the force of 
that reasoning, which has done good service in the 
past, is evidently spent. 

It is the Legislature which should be secured by 





the present contest of parties is not to oaery out a 
weir policy, for in this State there is none on either 

side. The real contest is to win public confidence. 
That confidence, however, can not be won by merely 
beating the party drum, by indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion of the awful wickedness of the other party, and 
by loud party celebration of the party virtue. 

Still less can it be won by illicitly seeking the vote 
of particular classes of the opposition. Such illicit 
seeking upon the Republican side would be nomina- 
tions designed to secure a religious vote, or the liquor 
vote, or the vote of citizens who are not sincerely in 
sympathy with the effort for honest legislation in the 
old Republican rit. Victory won by an unnatural 
alliance nec degrades and weakens @ party in- 


best. work of the national Administration, and there is 
intense bitterness of feeling in the agers gai 
toward the large body of Republicans who not 
support Mr. BLaine. The true policy of both parties, 
however, lies not in gratifying 
to patronage, but in the endeavor to gain; con- 
fidence by the unimpeachable character of the nomi- 
nations for the as for all the executive 
offices which are to be filled at this election. The cry 
of principles, not men; is a good cry. But it does not 
mean in war that the good cause is to be intrusted to 
military imbeciles or knaves, nor in politics that bad 
men are to be accepted as tatives of good 
principles. The words of an old Republican express 
a feeling so general that it will be wise to heed it. pe 
used to be party with me; it is now men and princi- 
ples, or rather men with princi 





THE IRISH AND TORY ALLIANCE, 


Ir was by the vote of the Parnellites, or Irish Nationalists, 
that the GLapsTonE Ministry was overthrown, and one of 
the leading Nationalist journals announces that there can 
be no satisfactory law for Irish relief except one which the 
House of Lords approves. That the Irish party has broken 
with the Liberals, at least for the present, is evident. But 
the terms of a Tory alliance are plainly stated by Michax. 
Davitr at @ mass-meeting in Hyde Park. He says that 
the Irish Nationalists will tolerate no half-way measures of 
relief, and that they demand for Ireland the same ‘control 
of ite affaira which is enjoyed by Canada and Australia. 

This is the demand for a merely nominal connection with 
England. Canada and Australia have their own Parlia- 
ment, lay their own taxes, and are practically independent. 
Until this independence is conceded, Mr. Davitt says Ire- 
land will continue to obstruct British and to 
threaten British power. An illustration of the Irish meth- 
od is furnished by the overthrow of the GLADSTONE Minis- 
try, and the installation of a Tory Government which ss ne- 
cessarily powerless. 

Speculation upon the result of thie definite demand of 
the Irish party is useless until the actual political situation 
is disclosed by the election under thesen suffrage. 
In view of the Irish poli¢y of supporting the ‘Gov orn- 
ment, the prospect of a decisive Liberal majority e«:: the 
coalition is not clear. The Irish Nationalists will pezhaps 
hold the balance of power, in which case the Irish question 
will take preeedence of all other questions, because it will 
involve the stability of the Ministry. 





EX-SENATOR DOOLITTLE’S STATEMENT. 


Ex-Senator J. R. Doouitrie has written an apparently 
conclusive refutation of the charge, which was recently re- 
newed, that as Senator twenty years ago he procured a per- 
mit to trade in cotton for THomas J. ConNaTTY, and then 
exacted or took a promise of a share of the profits for ob- 
taining it. This is a charge of trading upon his office 
which, if true, should be fatal te Mr. DoomatTtie, but which, 
if false, is a cruel wrong. When the charge was first made, 
Mr. DooLiTtLe says that he wrote a letter to Mr. RevErvy 
JOHNSON stating facts which proved it to be impossible. 
At Mr. DooLiTTL¥’s request, Mr. MONTGOMERY BLAIR search- 
ed the records, and ascertained that ConnaTry obtaived his 
permit without recommendation from any person whatever. 
But since the repetition of the charge Mr. DoorTTLe has 
obtained still further proof. 

‘ Secretary MANNING: now confirms Mr. Biatn’s statement 
that no letter or recommendation or communication bear- 
ing upon the subject from Mr. Doorrrrie ean be found in 
the department. Mr. Norrr, chief of the division having 
charge of all such permits, knew ConnatTTy well, and makes 
affidavit that he needed no recommendation to obtain a 
permit, and that there is no record of any recommendation 
from any person. Mr. ner oe, He see 
States upon whose knowledge and discretion, as Mr. Doo- 

LITTLE says, all cotton contracts were made, swears that 
ConNaTTyY served under him for a year or more, and that at 


ConnatTTyY’s own request he made the contract his 
Freestate uc edie ed mesemegmmie tion ~ 
terete cdg 


that he left the public service a 
entered it, and that if he had been capable of so infamous 
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an act as is some other acts of the kind could be 
produced. — ¥ ring a political career of thirty-five years 
no political or per: opponent, he says, has ever accused 
him of dishonesty. : 


FISH AND WARD. 








confederate, WARD, has been hoping to elude the law either 


through some technicality or from delays which 
are attributed to the inflnence of persous who would be ex- 
posed upon his trial, But there now seems to be a proba- 
bility that he will undergo the penalty of his crimes. 

The sure punishment of these two men will have a salu- 
tary effect. The temptations of the mad whirl of money 
gambling in and around Wall Street are so insidious and 
sophistical that many a young man may be easily betrayed. 
But examples so trenchant as these are warhings which no 


gambler can help heeding, and in many a case they will be ~ 


the decisive influence to prevent his taking the fatal risk. 

Fisn’s punishment is most timely. It will remind ev- 
erybody who is interested in a bank, either as officer or de- 
positor, of the folly of the common practice of permitting 
one man to become virtually the bank. One of the ex- 
traordinary revelations of last year’s troubles was the de- 
gree of the direct nee of the affairs of their own 
institutions, and of the extent to which all control was sur- 
rendered to the president. It is such revelations which pro- 
duce panies, beeanse they necessarily destroy confidence. 
In the case of Fisn the course of law is the doing of jus- 
tice, and his punishment is » public benefit. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S GIFTS, 


Aone the events of the Commencement sea- 
son is the gift of Professor TYNDALL to Columbia College, 
to Harvard University, and to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. W. H. APPLETON tells the circumstances under 
which the gift is made. When Professor TYNDALL was in 
this country in 1872 he delivered several courses of lectures, 
with very great success, to delighted andieuces. But as he 
did not come to this country for the purpose of lecturing, 
he decided to make the money that was paid to him for the 
lectures a fand to promote original research in physics in 
the United States. 

He placed the fund in the hands of three trustees—his 
uncle, Dr. TYNDALL, of Philadelphia, and his friends Pro- 
fessor JosePH Henry, of Washington, and Dr. E. L. You- 
MANS, of New York, the vacancies to be filled by the Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences. In place of the 
first-named two gentlemen, who are dead, President W. B. 
Rocers, of the Academy, appointed President BaRNarD, of 
Columbia, and Professor Loverina, of Harvard. The in- 
tention of Professor TYNDALL was to support one or two 
special students for life. But for various reasons the trust- 
ees advised that the fand be lodged in some institution 
where young students were constantly on trial. 

The fond, meanwhile, had grown to a sun of $32,000, and 
upon the advice of the trustees Professor TYNDALL has di- 
vided it inte three parts, to be allotted as we have stated. 
It will thus be devoted in the best way to the purpose 
which he has in mind, while Professor TYNDALL’s thonght- 
ful generosity is a proof of kindly feeling for this country 
which is most heartily reciprocated. 





JUSTICE TO MISS CARROLL. 


WE have more than once stated the grounds upon which 
Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL has sought from the government 
some official recognition of her claim to the suggestion of 
the great campaign of 1862 up the Tennessee River, which 
was of the utmost. service to the national cause. We are 
glad to say that the claim is at length acknowledged by 
the Court of Claims, and it is to be assumed that a proper 
recompense, which she needs, will promptly foliow. 

General Grant, when he saw and suggested the same 
general movement, was wholly ignorant of Mise CARROLL’s 
communication to the .government. But President Lin- 
COLN, Secretary STANTON, and .Senator WADE have stated 
that the campaign was undertaken on the plan of Miss 
CARROLL, and the Senator said that she had saved the 
Union almost in the last extremity. The honors of no one 
are diminished by the frank recognition of the facts and 
the due ascription of the credit to Miss CARROLL. 

The Springfield. Republican, which has strongly befriended 
Miss CarRoun during the long controversy, is mistaken, let 
us hope, in saying, “We are afraid it is true that the ac- 
knowledgment of the fact and the justice of recompense 
have been delayed so long chiefly becanse Miss Carrou. 
has not the right to vote, and can not bear arms—in short, 
is of the inferior sex, ranking, therefore, with idiots, crimi- 
uals, and Indians not taxed.” 





“THE SOUTH” IN THE UNION ARMY. 


THE Evening Post has made some interesting calcnlations 
from the statistics of the number of men in the Union army. 
and the parts of the conntry from which they came. The 
whole number of Union soldiers, from the firing on Fort 
Sumter to the end of the war, was 3,859,132, of which the 
Northern States furnished 2,390,091. ‘The census of 1860 
showed that there were 3,936,503 men of military age, be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five years, in the Northern States, 
so that the whole number of troops furnished by them was 


just short of 61 per cent. The percentage varied largely in 


the different States ; New Hampshire sent 54 per cent., and 
Indiana, which was held to be a very strong Copperhead 
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smaller State, seut 66 per cent.; and next to Indiana, which 
sent 74, Kansas sent 72 per cent. 

Maryland, another border State in bad Union repute, 
sent 49 per cent. of her military population. Kentucky, 
whose Governor made an insolent reply to President Lin- 
COLN’S summons, nevertheless sent 79,025 out of 180,589 of 
the army age, or nearly 44 per cent. Missouri sent 47 per 
cent., and Tennessee, which actually seceded, furnished 
31,092 men to the Union ranks. The half-dozen border 
States gave 315,282 men to defend the Union. From other 
Sonthern States came 23,045, making a total of 338,327, or 
abont one-eighth of the Union forces, from the old Slave 
States. The Post shows the non-partisan character of the 
army from such facts as that while Delaware gave LINCOLN 
less than one-quarter of her votes, and Vermont more than 
three-quarters, yet Vermont sent only 58 per cent. of her 
available men into the army, and Delaware nearly 75 per 
cent. The Post concludes its interesting analysis by saying: 

“The Southern men who fought for the Union have enjoyed, 
perhaps, the sweetest victory ever vouchsafed to the champions 
of a righteous cause. They have not only seen the,cause triumph 
when but for their help it must seemingly have failed ; they have 
also lived to see the men of their own States over whom they tri- 


— confessing their satisfaction that the contest ended as it 





' THE CONGO AND ITS FREE STATE. 


THE very handsome book of Mr. STANLEY’s which is jnst 
issued in two fully illustrated volumes by the Harpers is 
one of the most important works of the year. It is . thor- 
ongh and exhaustive account of all the aspects of life in 
the heart of the “ Dark Continent,” the valley of a river 
larger than the Nile, which until now has been wholly hid- 


- den from human knowledge. The anthor recognizes this 


fact. He is aware that his subject is invested with no 
charm of poetic association or historic renown. It is not a 
region of which old travellers tell their “idle tales” for 
“fools at home” to believe, and almost the sole information 
in regard to it is that it is the chief seat of the most inhu- 
man traffic in the world, the slave-trade. 

The opening of such a realm not only to general know- 
ledge, but to civilization and the arts of industry and peace, 
is an enterprise which marks the humanity of the time. To 
this great project the services of Mr. STANLEY are inesii- 
mable. He has explored the vast Congo Valley with the 
zeal and the talent of the born traveller, and his record is 
indispensable to those who would understand its resources, 
opportunities, and possibilities. The book is the narrative 
of a practical discoverer and explorer, but it is also a cyclo- 
pedia of the Congo. 

The descriptions of the slave traffic whick are given in 
detail are pictures most painfal and revolting from their 
truth. Nothing could prove more conclusively that essen- 
tial “barbarism of slavery” npon which CHARLES SUMNER 
used strenuously to insist. is ctime will disappear in 
the free state of the Congo which has beén formed by the 
great states of Christendom;imd whiclv Mr. STANLEY de- 
scribes as a region of singular fertility, with a vast variety 
of products, the most valuable forest treea, coffee, peltries, 
ivory, copper, with a soil friendly to cotton, maize, rice, to- 
bacco, sugar, and wheat, while the climate is generally 
healthful. The book is a glimpse into a new world which 
humane and civilized energy and skill will rapidly trans- 
form into a better world. 





MUGWUMPERY. 


IN the course of a recent interview with a Tribune re- 

rter, Mr. WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS, President of the Brooklyn 
Cae Republican Club, said that 
“it is an organization composed of 3000 intensely loyal Republic- 
ans; that it has a well-nigh matchless record for doing practical 
political work, and that it has also a kicking capacity equal to 
many times its numerical strength. I think that I am only doing 
its members justice in saying that unfit nominations, or those ac- 
complished by trickery or dictation, will not receive its support.” 


This is orthodox Mugwumpery. To refuse to support 
party nominations because they are unfit or because they 
are wrongfully made is to be aMugwump. In other words, 
it is to refuse to allow other people te persuade you to vote 
against your conscience and your intelligence. It is to say 
that there is a point of self-respect beyond which the most 
“intensely loyal” Republican will not go in deference to 
“ party.” 

There were a great many members of the Young Repub- 
lican Club of Brooklyn who took this view last year, aud 
acted accordingly. But their intense loyalty was denied. 
If Mr. WILLIAMs’s view shall be shown to be the Republic- 
an. view this year in nominating candidates, it will be very 
fortunate for the Republican party. 





PHI BETA KAPPA, 


Tue Phi Beta Kappa is the oldest of college “Greek let- 
ter” societies, and the Boston Advertiser recently gave a very 
interesting sketch of it. It was founded in 1776 at William 
and Mary College, in Virginia. Five years later, in 1781, 


the activity of the college was suspended by the approach 


of CORNWALLIS. Its papers were sealed up, and its mem- 
bers, among whom were some of the most eminent Virgin- 
ians, were dispersed. After a generation the original char- 
ter was discovered, and the original society was renewed 
at William and Mary. Bunt it declined again, and the 
records were deposited with the Virginia Historical Socie- 
ty. They disappeared during the civil war, but have been 
recently recovered. 

It was a college society for debate and composition, and 
during its first five years at William and Mary there were 
forty-nine members. ELisHaA PARMELEE, a student of Yale 
and Cambridge, whom pulmonary troubles drove to Vir- 
ginia, was very kindly received there, and upon his return 
to New England he brought a charter for the society to 
Yale and Harvard. It is in the New England colleges that 
the society has chiefly flourished, and amid the rapid multi- 
plication of similar societies it still holds its owm as the 
staid and conservative forerunver of all. 

at Harvard in 1681 was noted for the last 


- Ite 
- important public appearance of WENDELL Pairs; it 
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was also the semi-centenary of his graduation, and his ora- 


tion was one of the most characteristic and eloquent of his 
discourses. He was then nearly seventy years old, and the 
occasion was very memorable. The great Phi Beta days at 
Harvard are that of sixty-one years ago, when Epwarp 
Everett delivered the oration concluding with the famous 
apostrophe to LAFAYETTE, who was present; that of 1835, 
when Dr. HoLMES read his poem, a metrical essay; that of 
1837, when RALPH WaLpo Emerson delivered the first of 
his great college discourses; and that of 1881, when WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS was the orator. A society whose anniver- 
saries are marked by snch events ongh? to be imperishable. 





PERSONAL. 


Brsnor Horatio Porter, now eighty-three years old, has been 
confined to his room for nearly two years, and to his bed for many 


--weeks. Though unable to walk, his general health is excellent, 


and his mind as bright as ever. He has allowed his beard to grow, 
and this, with his silvery locks and benign expression of counte- 
nance, gives him an extremely patriarchal appearance, that suggests 
one of the faces in an old medallion. His illness has left no trace 
upon bis calm and spiritual brow, and a photograph of him, taken 
a few days ago as he lay propped up with pillows, is one of the 
most beautiful likenesses of a venerable prelate to be found any- 
where. It will be engraved by Jounson for a memorial of the 
bishop now preparing by his family. Dr. Porrer has been Bishop 
of New York for thirty-one years. 

—Mr. H. H. Ricuarpson, the distinguished architect; was one of 
the unsuccessful competitors for a design for the new Cathedral 
at Albany, but those who have seen that design speak of it as per- 
haps the most noteworthy of Mr. Ricuarpson’s productions. 
It is an open secret that the Episcopalians of this city intend one 
of these days to erect a magnificent cathedral here, and that some 
of their leaders are in favor of using for that purpose the plans 
that were rejected at Albany. Meanwhile Mr. Ricuarpson holds 
on to his work, satisfied that it will by-and-by have an existence 
elsewhere than on paper. 

—Some readers of At the Red Glove have a remembrance of a 
short story, published about fifteen years ago in an English maga- 
zine, and containing some of the characteristic features of that 
novel. The lexity occasioned by this remembrance will be 
removed when the fact is stated that the short story was written 
by the author of the novel. In arranging for the publication in 
Harper’s Magazine of At the Red Glove, the anonymous author 
mentioned this previous contribution as a brief tale, of which the 
novel was an expansion. The short story was a mere sketch—a 
study for the more elaborate work. It is as if a painter had ex- 
hibited a pencil sketch, and years afterward had from the same 
motif painted a large picture, making the most of his original con- 
ception. Surely every reader of At the Red Glove will be glad that 
its author took this liberty with the earlier work, elaborating its 
many happy suggestions, and making thereby one of the brightest 
and most humorous novels ever published. 

—‘TI am left alone,” writes the ex-Empress Evetniz to Mon- 
signor Gopparp, who was long her chaplain at Chiselhurst, “the 
sole remnant of-a shipwreck which proves how fragile and vain 
are the grandeurs of this world.” 

—Mile. Van Zanprt, after her sad experience in Paris, has been 
singing for the Londoners with great effect. One of their critics 
declares that he never heard such pure and clear staccatos, 86 un- 
like the usual touch of balls jingled in the air, and that her E is a 
pure, crystalline, ver senses, E, not squeezed out, not shouted, 
yet thoroughly penetrating. The prima donna made & great hit 
at the “ American Concert” by singing “God Save the Queen.” 
The enthusiasm was tumultucas. 

—A traveller recently found himself in an Armenian church at 
Constantinople when the audience were singing a hymn, with closed 
eyes and profound feeling, to a simple melody. Many. of them 
were so deeply affected as to shed tears while they sang, The 
stranger asked his guide what the words were, and found them to 
be an. Armenian translation of TopLapy’s famous hymn “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” 

—His six-year-old daughter : “ Papa, which would you rather be, 
a man ora woman?” Father (hesitatingly): “ Well, since I am a 
man, I suppose I must be satisfied with that.” Daughter (confi- 
dently): “ Z would rather be a woman, because she can dress in 
colors.” 

—Lady Tennyson is in very delicate health.. She and her poet 
husband have returned to their home at Farringford, Isle of Wight, 
after a sojourn in the bracing air of the Hampshire Downs, 

—Prince Henry of Battenberg, on the day of his marriage to 
the Princess Brarrice, will be invested by his royal mother-in-law 
with the insignia of'a Knight of the Garter. 

—Admiral Courset, of the French squadron in Chinese waters, 
died most unhappily, as indicated in his own letters to his sister. 
He was a Catholic, and the republican government mistrusted him. 
He was opposed to the expedition to China because of insufficient 
preparations for it, but his objections were unheeded. An officer 
with high ideals and extraordinary élan, he perished miserably of « 
broken heart. 

~TIn his trip across Africa, Lieutenant Cameron met a local 
chief, Kasoneo by name, who was followed by a large number of 
imen, maay of them mutilated simply at the caprice of their mas- 
ter. One of them had lost hands, nose, ears, and lips in conse- 
quence of Kasonao’s fits of temper, and yet seemed to worship the 
ground the tyrant stood on. ; 

—Mr. Lowett, says the London Telegraph, goes back to the 
United States with the well-earned reputation of having been the 
best American Minister that ever represented his native country 
in England, or indeed in any other part of Europe, with perhaps 
the exception of Benzamin Franxiim, The United States, it con- 
¢inues, have always been served with the highest ability and effi- 
ciency by their representatives at the English court, but. the salary 
now given to Ministers<night not always secure the services of 
men of this exceptional class. 

—<A friend of the late Rev. Manx Parison says that he sought 
and obtained the one compensation of growing old. He stood in 
special need of that restful sympathy which women know how to 
give, which good women will give when they feel that it is valued, 
buat which men ean neither give nor take away. Yet he learned 
by experience that even this rose is not thornless. In particular 
he found that the art of instructing and correcting women without 
affronting them is not easily acquired. 

—Zacuara is the name of a professional mourner seen recently 
in one of the islands off the shores of Greece. A young man had 
died, and Zacnara made her appearance. The groans of his wid- 
ow were hushed, the beating of the feet was stopped, the pause 
was one of half curiosity, half . Zachara sang of the 
Joneliness of the living, the horrors of death, and in that strange 
language of hyperbole she wondered how the sun could venture to 
shine on so lamentable a scene. The widow, the kinswomen, and 
the children were wild with grief. Nature at length re-asserted her- 
self and demanded a pause. The company refreshed themselves 
with biscuits and figs. Then the professional mourning was con- 
tinued, Zacuara and one of her hired companions beating their 
breasts, lacerating their cheeks, and rending their garments, for 
almost two hours. ; 
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EDWARD L. HEDDEN, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
Puoroeraruxp sy Kuretz.—([Sse Pager 447.) 


WILLIAM DORSHEIMER. 


Tur new United States District Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, Witt1am Dorsueter, is no stranger to public 
life. As long ago as 1867 he was United States District Attorney 
for the Northern District of New York, showing great skill and 
resolution in dealing with the Fenian raiders into Canada, and in 
1874 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket of which 
Samvuet J. Tipen was the head. Two years afterward he was re- 
elected to the same office. In 1882 he became a member of Con- 
gress from the Seventh Congressional District, but declined a re- 
nomination. 

Mr. Dorsuermer is fifty-three years old, of massive frame and 
commanding presence, a successful lawyer, and an influential mem- 
ber of political conventions. He understands men, and knows how 
to persuade ; and his public addresses on special occasions display 
erudition and the art of oratory, never failing to exploit matters 
that indicate the college man as well as the trained thinker. 


WILLIAM DORSHEIMER, UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Puoroerarurp sy Sarory. 





Mr. Dorsuetmer, as his name indicates, is of German descent. 
His father, Poitier Dorsuemer, was once Treasurer of the State 
of New York. He is a Harvard man, and has received an honor- 
ary degree from his alma mater. He is President of the Niagara 
Park Commission, and exerted his gifts with patriotic persistence 
to secure the ‘succéss of their labors. During the civil war he 
warmly supported the administration; during the Presidential 
canvass of 1872 he worked hard for Mr. Grextey ; and during the 
TiLDEN campaign and the late CLxvgeLanp campaign he was one of 
the foremost Democratic leaders and speakers. 





GENERAL MARTIN -T. McMAHON. 
Unrrep States Marshal Jozt B. Ersarnt retires in favor of Gener- 
al Martin T. McMauon, who 
to succeed him. General M 


Anon began his political career as a 
special agent of the Post-offi 


during Mr. Bucnanan’s administra- 


X 


President Ccevevanp has appointed. 
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SILAS W. BURT, NAVAL OFFICER OF NEW YORK. 
Puorogsarugp py Sanony.—{See Pace 447.] 


tion, and, when the war broke out, went to the Potomac at the head 
of the first cavalry company sent from the Pacific coast, He served 
successively as aide-de-camp to General McCLeLuan and as Adju- 
tant-General and Chief of Staff of the Sixth ux ofa the Army of 
the Potomac, doing gallant service in the field. General Dix 
made him Assistant Adjutant-General of the Department of the 


In civil life also General McManon has been conspicuous, first 
as Corporation Attorney of New York city, then as Minister to 
Paraguay, and since 1872 as Receiver of Taxes. He has a repu- 
tation for fidelity to party, and he has twice been removed from 
office by a Republican administration. a native of Cana- 
da, he is a son of Irish parents, and an Irish patriot himself, and 
his views have long been respected in the councils of his race. At 
the age of three weeks he was brought to Philadelphia; his col-- 
legiate studies were pursued at Fordham, New York; and he first 
became acquainted with President CLeve.anp while studying law 
in Buffalo. His age is forty-seven. 


MARTIN T. MoMAHON, UNITED ‘STATES MARSHAL. 
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By BRET HARTE. 





“THE NEXT MOMENT THE TRAIN HAD PASSED.” 


water, in the fields and along the road, but there were ominous 
embankments and ridges of freshly turned soil, and a scattered 
fringe of timbers following a cruel, undeviating furrow on the 
broad grazing lands of the Mision. But it was not until he had 
crossed the arroyo that he felt the full extent of the late improve- 
ments, A quick rumbling in the distance, a light flash of steam 
above the willow copee that drifted across the field on his right, 


and he knew that the railroad was already in operation. Captain — 


Carroll reined in his frightened charger, and passed his hand across 
his brow with a dazed sense of loss. He had been gone only four 
months, yet he already felt poe Guayhag. puny 

It was with a feeling of relief that he at last turned from the 


high-road into the lane. Here everything was unchanged, except 
that the ditches were more thickly strewn with the sodden leaves 
of fringing oaks and sycamores. Giving his horse to a servant 
in the court-yard, he did not enter the patio, but, crossing the lawn, 
stepped upon the long veranda. The rain was dripping from its 
eaves and striking a minute spray from the vines that clung to its 
columns ; his footfall awoke a hollow echo as he passed, as if the 
outer shell of the house were deserted; the formal yews and 
hemlocks that in summer had relieved the dazzling glare of six 
months” sunshine had now taken gloomy possession of the garden, 
and the evening shadows, thickened by rain, seemed to lie in wait 
at every corner. The servant, who with old-fashioned courtesy 
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placed the keys and the “disposition” of that wing 
SF the eee ot bile service, said that Dofia Maria 
would wait upon him in the salon before dinner. 
Knowing the difficulty of breaking the usual rigid 
etiquette, and trusting to the happy intervention 
of Maruj here, again, custom debarred 
him from asking for her—he allowed the servant 
to remove his wet overcoat, and followed him to the 
stately and solemn chamber prepared for him. 
The silence and gloom of the great house, so grate- 
ful and impressive in the ardent summer, began to 
weigh upon him under this shadow of an over- 
cast sky. He walked to the window and gazed 
out on the cloister-like veranda. A melancholy 
willow at an angle of the stables seemed to be 
wringing its hands in the rising wind. He turned 
for relief to the dim fire that flickered like a vo- 
tive taper in the vault-like hearth, and drew a 
chair toward it. In spite of the impatience and 
preoccupation of a lover, he found bimself again 
and again recurring to the story he had just heard, 
until the vengeful spirit of the murdered Doctor 
seemed to darken and the house. He 
was striving to shake off the feeling, when his at- 
tention was attracted to stealthy footsteps in the 
passage. Could it be Maruja? He rose to his 
feet with his eye upon the door. The footsteps 

—it remained closed. But another door, 
which had escaped his attention in the darkened 
corner, slowly swung on its hinges, and with a 
stealthy step Pereo, the mayordomo, entered the 
roo 


m. 

Courageous and self-possessed as Captain Car- 
roll was by nature and education, this malevo- 
lent vision and incarnation of the thought upper- 


‘ most in his mind turned him cold. He had half 


drawn a derringer from his breast, when his eye 
fell on the grizzled locks and wrinkled face of 
the old man, and his hand dropped to his side. 
But Pereo, with the quick observation of insanity, 
had noticed the weapon, and rubbed his hands 
together with a malicious laugh. 

“Good! good! good!” he whispered, rapidly, 
in a strange bodyless Voice; ‘“’twill serve! ’twill 
serve! And you are a soldier too, and know 
how to use it! Good, it is a Providence!” He 


‘ lifted his hollow eyes to heaven, and then added, 


“Come! come!” 
Carroll stepped toward him. He was alone, 


; and in the presence of an undoubted madman— 


one strong enough, in spite of his years, to in- 
flict a deadiy injury, and one who he now be- 

to realize might have done so once before. 
Nevertheless, he laid his hand on the old man’s 
arm, and looking him calmly in the eye, said, 
quietly: “Come? Where, Pereo? I have only 
just arrived.” 

“I know it,” whispered the old man, nodding 
his head violently. “I was watching them when 
you rode up. That.is why 1 lost the scent; but 
together we can track them still—we can track 
them. Eh, Captain,eh! Come! Come!” and he 
moved slowly backward, waving his hand toward 
‘the door. 

“Track whom, Pereo?” said Carroll, soothing- 
ly. ‘*Whom do you seek ?” 

“Whom ?” said the old man, startled for a 
moment, and passing his hand over his wrinkled 
forehead. “Whom? Eh! Why, the Dofia Ma- 
ruja and the little black cat—her maid—Faquita.” 

“Yes; but why seek them? Why track them?” 

“ Why ?” said the old man, with a sudden burst 
of impotent passion. “You ask me why? Be- 
cause they are going to the rendezvous again. 
They are going to seck him. Do you understand ? 
—to seek him—the Coyote !” 

Carroll smiled a faint smile of relief. “So— 
the Coyote.” 

“ Ay,” said the old man, in a confidential whis- 
per; “the Coyote. But not the dig one—you 
understand—the little one. The big one is dead 
—dead—dead! But the little one lives yet. You 
shall do for Aim what I, Pereo—listen”—he 
glanced: around the room furtively—“ what I— 
the good old Pereo—did for the big one. Good, 
it is a Providence. Come!” 

Of the terrible thoughts that crossed Carroll’s 
mind at this unexpected climax one alone was 
uppermost. The trembling, irresponsible wretch 
before him meditated some vague crime, and 
Maruja was in danger. He did not allow himself 
to dwell upon any other suspicion suggested by 
that speech. He quickly conceived a plan of ac- 
tion. To have rung the bell and given Pereo 
into the hands of the servants would have only 
exposed to them the lunatic’s secret—if he had 
any—and he might either escape in his fury or 
relapse into useless imbecility. To humor him 
and follow him, and trust afterward to his own 
quickness and courage to avert any calamity, 
seemed to be the only plan. Captain Carroll 
turned his clear glance on the restless eyes of 
Pereo, and said, without emotion : 

“ Let us go, then, and quickly. You shall track 
them for me. But remember, good Pereo, you 
must leave the rest to me.” 

In spite of himself, some accidental significance 
in this ostentatious adjuration to lull Pereo’s sus- 
picions strack him with pain. But the old man’s 
eyes glittered with = passion as he said, 
“Ay, good! I will keep my word. Thou shalt 
work thy will on the little one as I have said: 
Truly it is a Providence. Come!’ Seeing Cap- 
tain Carroll glance round for his overcoat, he 
seized a poncho from the wall, wrapped it round 
him, and grasped his hand. Carroll, who would 
have evaded: this semblance of disguise, had no 
time to parley, and they turned together through 
the door by which Pereo had entered into a long 

dark passage, which seemed to be made through 
the outer shell of the building that flanked the 
park. Following his guide in the profound ob- 
scurity, perfectly conscious that any change in 
his madness might be followed by a struggle in 
the dark, where no help could reach them, they 
presently came to a door that opened upon the 
fresh smellof rain and leaves. They were stand- 
ing at the bottom of a secluded alley, between 
two high hedges that hid it from the end of the 


rden. Its wn walk and untrimmed 
Y that it was seldom used. Carroll, 
still keeping close to Pereo’s side, felt him sud- 


denly stop and tremble. “ Look !” he said, poiut- . 


ing to a shadowy figure some distance before 
them—“ look ! ’tis Marnja, and alone !” 

With a dexterous movement Carroll managed 
to slip his arm securely through the old man’s, 
and-even to throw himself before him, as if in his 
eagerness to discern the figure. 

“'Tis Maruja—and alone!” said Pereo, trem- 
bling. “Alone! Eh! And the Coyote is not 
here!” He passed his hand over his staring eyes. 
“So!” Suddenly he turned upon Carroll. “ Ah, 
do you not see ?—it isa trick! The Coyote is es- 
caping with Faquita! Come! Nay, thou wilt 
not? Then will I.” 

With an unexpected strength born of his mad- 


~ ness he freed his arm from Carroll, and darted 


down the alley. The figure of Maruja, evidently 
alarmed at his approach, glided into the hedge 
as Pereo passed swiftly by, intent only on his one 
wild fancy. Without a further thought of his 
companion, or even the luckless Faquita, Carroll 
also plunged through the hedge to intercept Ma- 
ruja. But by that time she was already crossing 
the upper end of the lawn, hurrying toward the 
entrance to the patio. Carroll did not hesitate 
to follow. Keeping in view the lithe, dark, act- 
ive little figure, now hidden by an intervening 
cluster of bushes, now fading in the gatherin, 
evening shadows, he nevertheless did not s 

in gaining upon her until she had nearly reached 
the patio. Here he lost ground, as, turning to the 
right instead of entering the court-yard, she kept 
her way toward the stables. He was near enough, 
however, to speak. 

“Ope moment, Miss Saltonstall,” he said, hur- 
riedly ; “there is no danger. I am alone. But 
I must speak with you.” 

The young girl seemed only to redouble her ex- 
ertions. At last she stopped before a narrow 
door hidden in the wall, and fumbled in her pock- 
et fora key. That moment Carroll was upon her. 

“ Forgive: me, Miss Saltonstall—Maruja; but 
you must hear me! Youare safe, but I fear for 
your maid Faquita.” 

A little laugh followed his speech; the door 
yielded, and opened to her vanishing figure. For 
an instant the lace shawl muffling her face was 
lifted, as the door closed and locked behind her. 
Carroll drew back in consternation. It was the 
laughing eyes and saucy face of Faquita! 





” CHAPTER XII 


Wuen Captain Carroll turned from the high- 
road into the lane, an hour before, Maruja and 
Faquita had already left the house by the same 
secret passage and garden door that opened aft- 
erward upon himself and Pereo. The young wo- 
men had evidently chan; 


wearing the costume of -her maid ;.Faquita was 


closely veiled and habited like her miistress; but - 


it was characteristic that, while Faquita appeared 
awkward and overdressed in her borrowed plumes, 
Maruja’s short saya and trim bodice, with the 
striped shawl that hid her fair head, looked in- 
finitely more coquettish and bewitching than on 
its legitimate owner. 

They passed hurriedly down the long alley, 
and at its further end turned at right angles to 
a small gate half hidden in the shrubbery. It 
opened upon a ven. rable vineyard, that dated 
back to the occupation of the padres, but was 
now given over to the chance cultivation of 
and domestics. Its long, broken rows of low 


vines, knotted and overgrown with reached 
to the thicketed hill-side of buckeye marked 


the vine rows to a ruined adobe building near the 

*hill-side. It was originally part of the refectory 
of the old Mision, but had been more recently 
used as a vifiadero’s cottage. As she neared it 
her steps grew slower, until, reaching its door, 
she hesitated, with her hand timidly on the latch. 
The next moment. she opened it gently; it was 
closed quickly behind her, and with a little sti- 
fled ery she found herself in the arms of Henry 
Guest. 

It was only for an instant; the pleading of her 
white hands disengaged from his neck, where at 
first they had found themselves, and uplifted be- 
fore her face, touched him more than the peti- 
tioning eyes or the sweet voiceless mouth, whose 
breath even was forgotten. Letting her sink into 
the chair from which he had just risen, he drew 
back a step, with his hands clasped before him, 
and his dark, half-savage eyes bent earnestly upon 
her. Well might he have gazed. It was no long- 
er the conscious beauty, proud and regnant, seat- 
ed before him, but a timid, frightened girl, strug- 
gling with her first deep passion. 

All that was wise and gentle that she had in- 
tended to say, all that her clear intellect and ex- 
perience had taught her, died upon her lips with 
that kiss. And all that she could do of womanly 
dignity and high-bred decorum was to tack her 
small feet piteously under her chair in the des- 
perate attempt to lengthen her. short skirt, and 
beg him not to look at her. 

“T have had to change dresses with Faquita, 
because we were watched,” she said, leaning for- 
ward in her chair and drawing the.striped shawl 
around her shoulders. “I have had again to 
steal out of my mother’s house and through the 
fields, as if I was a gypsy. If I only were a gyp- 
sy, Harry, and not—” 

“And not the proudest heiress in the land,” 
he interrupted, with. something of his old bitter- 
ness. _ ‘ True, I had forgot.” 

“But I never reminded you of it,” she said, 
lifting her eyes to his. “I did not rémind you 
of it on that day—in—in—in the conservatory, 
nor at the time you first spoke of—of—love to 
me—nor from the time I first consented to meet 


dresses; Maruja was” 


talked ot cme family. a 
my ’ Wey 
sietll 5 ound: goodly kane ry with 
Faquita as I have garments, if thought it 
would make you 

“ Forgive me, ! he said, dropping on 


one 
little hand he had taken, until his dark head al- 
most rested in her lap, “Forgive me! You are 


said that I have won you before I was worthy 
y ” 

“You have no right to be more proud than 
sir,” she said, rising to her feet, with a touch 
her old supreme assertion. ‘“ No—don’t, Harry 
—pilease, Harry—there!” N 


a— Se 


she suc-- 
cumbed ; and when she went on, it was with her 


head resting on his shoulder. “It’s this deceit 


“What if I were to ask you to fly with me 
now ?” he said, gloomily. 


“Now?” she repeated, lifting her frightened 


eyes to his. 

His face darkened with its old look of savage 
resentment. “ Hear me, Maruja,” he said, taking 
her hands tightly in his own. “When I forgot 
myself—when I was mad that day in the con- 
servatory—the only expiation I could think of 
was to swear in my inmost soul that I would 


had a prospect before me in an idea I ) 

to reveal to you later, I swore never to ile 
you or myself in that hope by any act that 
bring you to repent it, or myself to dishonor. | 

T have asked 


secrecy, this deceit, is rtd on Pp to 


It must end here—to-day! Marija, darling, my. 


precious one, God knows what may be the success 
of my plans. We have but one chance now: I 
must leave here to-day, never to teturh, or I must 
take you with me. a ee but hear 
me out. Dare you risk all? Dare you fly 

me now, to-night, to the old padi 

Mission, and let him bind us in those bonds that 
none dare break? We ean take Faqiita with ts 
— it is but a few miles—and we can return and 
throw ourselves at your mother’s feet. She can 


“Are you mad, Harry? Think what igs pro- 


dearest,” she said, half convulsively seizing his 
arm when her grasp had slipped from his shoulder. 
There was 2 momentary silence as she stood 


her. 

“T's Pereo,” she said, in a hurried whisper, 
but once more mistress of her strength and reso- 
lution. “ He is seeking you. Fly at once. He is 
mad, Harry—a raving lunatic. He watched us the 
last time. He has tracked us here. He suspects 
you. You must not meet him. You can escape 
th the other door that opens upon the cafia- 
da. If you love me, fly!” 

“ And leave you exposed to lis fury? Are you 
mad? No; fly yourself by the other door, lock 
it behind you, and alarm the servants. I will 
open this dcor to him, secure him here, and then 

. Do not fear for me. There is no dan- 
ger; and if I mistake not,” he added, with a 
strange significance, “he will hardly attack me.” 

“But he may have already alarmed the house- 
hold. Hark!” é 

There was the noise of a struggle outside the 
door, and then the voice of Captain Carroll, calm 
and collected, rose clearly for an instant. “ You 
are quite safe, Miss Saltonstall. I think I have 
him secure, but perhaps you had better not open 
the door until assistance comes.” 

They gazed at each other without a word. A 


grim challenge on on Guwest’s lips. Maruja 
‘nfted her: little 


ds deliberately, and clasped 
them round his defiant neck. ‘ 

“Listen, darling,” she said, softly and quietly, 
as ‘if only ‘the security of silénce and darkness 
encompassed ‘them. “You asked me just now 
if I would fly with vou, if f would marry you with-: 
out the consent of my family, —— the 
test of my friends, and at once. hesitated, Har. 
ty, for I was frightened and foolish. But-I-say. 


to you now that Twill marry you when and where 


you like, for love you, Harry, and yuu alone.” 


his darkening face. 
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the road by th. 











Wirs a swift 


se the 
of a muscle of his face wed it. The trained 


iscipline of his youth stood him in i 
and for the moment left him master of the sic 


tion. 

“I think no apology is needed for this intru. 
sion,” he said, with cool composure. “ Pereo 
seemed intent on somebody or some- 
bers. re oneee him here. I I 
m ve got ‘more quietly, but I was 
afraid you might have thoug opened the 
door.” He and od, “I see now how 

founded 


ed me. But I thank all the same, and | 
think even Mr. Guest will not allow his envy of 
your good fortune in ogg ae 
rescue to prevent his appreciating its fall value. 
I am only that on your return to La Mision 
Perdida you ‘have-fallen into the arms of 
& madman before extending your hands to your . 


d 


peir eyes met. She saw that he hated her— 
“Tt may not have been 80 entirely unfortunate,” 


gis Pata eee wich 
his gradually blazing eyes, “for I was charged 
with a message to in which this madman is 
supposed by some to ‘an important part.” 


‘coming evil in the relentless tones of his voice. 

“It is business, rely and 
simply business,” said Carroll, dryly, “under what- 
ever other name it may have been since present- 
°*.tPorbape ohjpation 

“8 you no “to tell it be- 
fore Mr. Guest,” said Mi with an inspiration 


of audacity; “it sounds so mysterious that it 
must be interesting. Sonar wht Son so 


and indignation in Guest's face was too 
plainly visible to 


her—indeed, everything but the outraged feelings 
of her lever; she flew to his side.” 
she: said, proudly, ing hier tittle -hand 
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it 
if, 
iF 
He 


it? Harry—speak !” 
: He was. silent for a moment, and then said, 
gravely, “There were strange men at the fonda 
that night, and—my father was supposed to car- 
ry money with him. My own life was attempted 
at the Mision the same.evening for the sake of 
some paltry gold pieces that I had imprudently 
shown. I was saved solely by the interference 
.of one man, That man was Pereo, your mayor- 
domo !” 

She seized his hand and raised it joyfully to 
her “Thank you for those words! And 
you will come to him with me at once ; and he will 
recognize ; and we will Jaugh at those lies ; 
won't we, Harry?” 

* He did not reply. Perhaps he was listening to 

a confused sound of voives rapidly approaching 

the cottage. Together they stepped out into the 

gathering night. A number of figures were com- 

ing“toward them, among them Faquita, who ran 
. & little ahead to meet her mistress. 

“Oh, Dofia Maruja, he has escaped !” 

“Who? Not Pereo!” 

“Truly. And on his horse: It was saddled 
and bridled in the stable all day. One knew it 
not, He was walking like a cat, when suddenly 
he parted the peons around him, like grain before 
a mad bull—and behold! he was on the pinto’s 
back and away. And, alas! there is no horse 
that can keep up with the pinto.” God grant he 
may not get in the way of the r-r-railroad! That, 
in his very madness, he will even despise.” 

“My own horse is in the thicket,” whispered 
Guest, hurriedly, in Maruja’s ear. “I have mea- 
sured him with the pinto before now. Give me 

_ blessing, and I will bring him back if he be 
ive.’ : 

She pressed his hand and said, “Go.” Before 
the astonished servants could identify the strange 

escort of their mistress, he was gone. 

It was already quite dark. To any but Guest, 
who had made the phy of La Mision Per- 
dida a 1 study, and who had known the 
percha, gover of the mayordomo in his efforts 
to avoid him, the search would have been hope- 
less. But j ing that he would in 


he his horse along the high-toad until he 
ahs et lane Jeading to the grassy amphithe- 
atre already described, which was once his favor- 

ite resort. Since then it had participated in the 
_ terrible transformation already. wrought in the 


one of the grassy hills had been made for the 
line that now crossed the lower arc of the amphi- 


theatre. 
' His conjecture was justified on entering it by 
' the appearance of a wy horseman in full 


hew 
that he was an insane rehearsal of the 
murder of his father across his mind. 
A far-off whistlé from the distant woods re- 
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smoke-stack of one of the murdered man’s aven- 
ging improvements ! 
an * *-: * * 


ae eng st Mae Ge et Se ete 
Dr. West was received in the valley of San An- | 


re ; 
and it was ly ’ that w Sal- 
tonstall rah een ew i a trustee for the 
benefit of the ive young couple, Only 
one haps, did not entirely accept these 
views ; it was Mr. James Prince—otherwise known 
as Aladdin. In later years he is said to have 


' stated authoritatively “that the only combination 


in business that was uncertain was’man and wo- 
man.” 
THE END, 





A WARNING. 


Taxy met beside the sea-beat 
In dog-days apathetic: 


hey tnt they ovens wit 
y met, they within a fog, 
ie satis cal Ge gtiegpes. 


She doted on the picturesque, 
And he on natural history, 
And while he mused above the shell 
Which made the clam a mystery, 
She sweetly chanted poetry 
On summer by the dark lue sea. 


Or tinkling of her light guitar 
‘Upon the tras in E> 

He in pursuit of iy fish 
And her came lightly rowing. 

The moon blinked softly through the fog 

Upon the maid and pedagogue. 

They wedded ere they went to town; 
But oh, the sad confusion ! 

They found in clearer atmosphere 
Their love it was delusion ; 

That dreams and natural history 

Would not by any means agree. 


And now they lift a warning voice, 
Fraught with intense emotion, 
To all the summer men and maids 
Who tarry by the ocean. 
“ Deceit,” they cry, “is in a fog,” 
The sad. wife and the pedagogue. 
Susan Hartiey Swett. 





CEREAL FOODS. 
Il,—MILLING. 


How are the virtues of wheat unlocked ? \ 


First, by the miller; second, by the baker. In 


both processes more es, acy improvement 
have taken place within the last twenty years than 
during the whole previous hi of civilized 
man as a bread-eating animal. It is of these 
changes and improvements, especially under the 
first-named head, that I will speak. 

Does my reader suppose that mills and millers, 
in the old significance of these words, still exist ? 
They are not, indeed, quite extinct, and yet both 
in the Old World and the New the historic “ sound 
of the grinding is low.” Probably not more than 
one bushel of wheat in six is now ground between 
toillstones ; a new invention has displaved them 
in the larger mills. Was Jeremiah’s prophecy 
meant, after all, for us, when he said, “ I will take 
from them the voice of gladness and the sound 
of the millstones”? For the greater part of the 
millstones ave gone, and what has replaced them ? 

Before answering this question let us glance 
at the growth and development of the beautiful 
uiilling processes now in use. 

A hundred years ago the miller cleaned his 
wheat in a rude machine “ consisting of a couple 
of wire cylinders, or screens, and an air blast,” 
and ground it between “a pair of millstones run- 
ning very ow—that is, close together—in order 
that the greatest amount of flour might be pro- 
duced at one grinding. The resultant product 
was then sifted; the superfine flour was thus 
separated, and the tailings ” (Neftel). 
This process of “low milling,” though much 
improved in its details by f inventors, and 
by Oliver Evans in our own country, remained in 
use as late as the year 1870 in this country, its 
principle being the original one of getting as much 
flour as possible by one grinding. 

“High milling” is a modern though not a re- 
cent invention, Its pioneer was Ignaz Paur, an 
Austrian. . The difference between high and low 


ted processes? Can it be possi 


The process of high milling demands, first of 
all, that the wheat ld be freed from foreign 
substances and ly-eleaned. The outer ~ 


coats of. bran, silex, hair, etc., come off readily 
enough by rubbing; this is done by ing the 
grain between brushes. But the br can not 
penetrate the crease of the wheat grain, which 
incluses a certain amount of quite inaccessible 
bluish dirt. How can this be removed? By pass- 
ing the grain between corrugated chilled-iron roll- 
ers, which merely crack it lengthwise along the 
crease, thus liberating the bluish or brownish 
matter which is locked up in the bottom of the 
crease. This removed, nothing is left but the 
nutritive grain. 

The ne se processes of milling, as de- 
seribed by a German writer, are substantially as 
follows : 

If we press grains of wheat gently between 
millstones which are at first one-twelfth of an 
inch apart, then. one-quarter less, then one-half 
less, and so on, a successively finer and finer 
product is obtained. The first operation we will 
call clipping or pointing; by this a part of the 
shell or outside coat is removed, with the 
and part of the germ. From these the hulled 
kernels are separated by them through a 
cylindrical sieve; then passing 
between the stones t nearer together, they 
yield (1) #eracked wheat, (2) groats or fragments 
with bran attached, (3) grits or smaller 
and (4) finer particles of flour. All of these are 
again separated by sifting, and the ts are re- 
ground; then another sifting, ing, 
and so on. The grits are treated in same 
way, and thus the differentiation is catried out 
innmensely farther than we can follow it, for it is 
like'the branching of a family tree. The grain 
is submitted to six or more “ runs” or grindings, 
and the resulting products are very various; it 
would require a full-page diagram or table to 
show them completely. The product which most 
attracts the consumer is an extremely fine and 
white flour, called “extract flour” ; it is from this 
that the original Vienna bread is made. Farina 
is another part of the grits, finely purified. “ Mid- 
dlings” and “ pollards flour” are other products 
of these most complicated processes. 

High milling is thus the second chapter in this 
history ; and we now come to the third and latest, 
the passing away of the millstone. This is the re- 
sult of a Hungarian invention which substitutes 
rollers aud a crushing process for the millstone. 
The wheat being thoroughly freed from admix- 
tures, is split along the crease as just described ; 
this is called the “ first break,” and it must not 
be carried a ee ae 
seam impurities germ, for this 
disengages a certain Pcl gor Nowhere span 
necessarily be of low grade because mixed with 
‘these impurities. The “second break” ride the 


‘ grain of all impurities; the —* repeated ; 


and on the “ third break,” with rol 
finely set, we b The 
sealping reel, or bolter, separates the finer flour 
from these; the bran and coarse middlings un- 
dergo a “fourth break”; and in like manner a 
fifth and a sixth break follow, giving us the ex- 
tremely fine white flours that are preferred by 
most consumers. Flour thus prepared is of more 
uniform quality than that which has come through 
the millstones, and it has suffered less from the 
heat produced by friction. But it is time to in- 
sist on the fact that these highly refined flours 
have lost much of their gluten. 

The roller process is now used in the enormous 
Western mills, the largest in the world. It has 
apparently come to stay in the case of ail milling 
on a large scale; while in small places and in 
mountain villages the millstones will remain. 

The rollers have also displaced a curious pro- 
cess of conversion known ag,the “ cold-blast-pro- 
cess.” This consisted in charging an immense 
air-gup, or cylinder, with several bushels at a 
time of wheat.from which the outer inert coat- 
ings of bran and other impurities had been re- 
moved, and then firing the charge, by air-pressure, 
at a high velocity against a corrugated iron plate. 
This crushed the grain and produced an excellent 
whole-wheat flour, to which the name “ cold-blast 
flour” is. still given, though the flour itself is now 
produced by the other processes. 

In another paper we will consider the virtues 
of the different breads that modern scientific 
milling has given us to choose among. 

Titus Munson Coan, M.D. . 


rs still more 
to get “ middlings.” 





STANLEY.* ° 
Henry M. Stantey has not only surpassed all 
other African travellers in the extent of his jour- 
neys, but he is the one African explorer 
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coast surpassed in | danger, and geograph- 
ical i both e = Grant’s march 
from bar to Gondekoro, and Cameron's 


exploration has a long roll of heroes, but Stanley 
easily leads them all. 

The discoveries of other African travellers have 
been of great interest to hers, but of lit- 
tle benefit to the rest of the world. Barth proved 
by his famous journey that Caillé, the much doubt- 
ed Frenchman, had really visited Timbuetoo ; Liv- 
ingstone gave to the map of Africa the Victoria 
Falls and the lake system of the Upper Congo ; 
Burton and Speke foutid in Lake Tanganyika the 
mysterious inland sea of which rumors 
had so long-piqued the curiosity of map-makers. 
Speke and Grant and Baker solved the problem 
of the source of the Nile; Sehweinfurth found 
the pigmy nation and the fierce Nyam-Nyam can- 
nibals, from one of whose peculiar customs prob- 
ably originated the myth of a tribe of Africans 
with tails : and Cameron was the first man to 
cross the-heart of the “ unexplored region” that 
once occupied 80 large a part of the map of Cen- 
tral Africa, But by all these discoveries com- 
merce gained nothing, and except so far as they 
opened the way for an occasional missionary; 


brought no benefit to the Africans. The . 


they 

discoveries of Speke arid Baker did, indeed, lead 
to the annexation of the White Nile region to 
Egypt, and to the temporary suppression of the 
slave trade of the Nile, but with the death of Gor. 
don the White Nile has become closed to civili- 
zation, and the poor can not be said to 
have gained much by the Egyptian conquest. 

In Stanley’s new book, Zhe Congo, and the 
Founding of its Free-Siate, the great explorer 
wins our admiration, not merely by his splendid 
courage and his magnificent geographical dis- 
coveries, but as the founder of what is destined 
to be a vast empire in the heart of Africa, built 
up, not by selfish and brutal conquest, Aut by 
commerce and the arta of peace. He has repaid 
the savages who had fought and harassed and 


starved him on his way across the continent with - 


the priceless gifts of order and civilization. To 
his fame as an explorer he has added the nobler 
fame of a founder of an empire, and a redeemer 
of a continent sunk in barbarism. 

On his return to Europe after his first journey 
down the Congo, Stanley pointed ont that the 
great river was nature’s highway to the interior 
of Equatorial Africa, and it could without 
much difficulty be opened to commerce. King 
Leopold of Belgium, who was already interested 
in African exploration, invited Stanley to Brus- 
sels, where he discussed the future of the Congo 
Basin with a number of Europeans of various 


nationalities, who shared the King’s enlightened . 


views of the importance of turning Stanley's dis- 
coveries to practival account. It was decided to 
send an expedition to the Congo, under the com- 
mand of Stanley, for the purpose of planting 
trading stations on the river, and connecting them 
by means of roads around the cataracts and steani- 
ers on the navigable parts of the river. The sub- 
scribers to the fund necessary for this purpose 
formed themselves into a society called the “ Co- 
mité d'Etudes du Haut Congo,” which somewhat 
later became the African International Associa- 
tion. . 

On the 14th of August, 1879, Stanley reached 
the mouth of the Congo at the head of a well- 
equipped expedition. He had previously gone 
himself to Zanzibar, and enlisted and brought 
with him a force of Zanzibar negroes, including 
several of those who had accompanied him on 
his former journeys. The Comité had provided 
him with European officers—chiefly Belgians— 
and with five small steamboats. With this force, 
and with a number of Kroomen, he undertook 
his great work. 

Steaming up the viver 110 miles to the foot of 
the Yellala cataracts, Stanley there founded his 
first station at Vivi. -A road was made around 
the cataracts 50 miles long, over which the steam- 
ers were dragged on carts by hand. From Isan- 
gila, the station at the upper end of this road, the 
river is navigable for 88 miles to Mayanga. From 
that point to Stasiley Pool another road 85 miles 
long was made around the Livingstone cataracts, 
and steamers were again dragged overland. At 
Stanley Pool, Leopoldville, the most important 
station of the International Association, was built, 
and above Stauley Pool the river for a distance 
of 1068 miles was dotted with stations, com- 
munication between which was kept up by the 
steamers. In the prosecution of this great work 
Stanley had to contend with formidable natural 
obstacles in the way of road- building and the 


accomplishing on the Congo, without far 
eae diel Boner of Gordes posi we 
on the Nile with the unlimited use of money and 
the rifles of diers. 

There are now accessible by steamers nearly 
6000 miles of uninterrupted navigable water in 
the densely populated basin of the Congo. From 


| 
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de. Stanley estimates that _ fully 
00 worth of produce will be exported 
Basin within a year after it is 


short railway lines ; 


5 


other, of 95 miles in length, 


Cataracts; or else of one 
railway, 235 miles long, direct 
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To this end Stanley . 
around the Yellala 
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from Vivi to Stanley Pool. The 
latter project would, if carried out, 
cost $4,900,000, but it would return 
an immediate profit; $250,000 
aznually are now paid for porter- 
age around the cataracts between 
the coast and Stanley Pool. This 
alone would pay a handsome div- 
idend to the railway, but it would 
be but a small part of its con- 


BY-YANZL 


stantly increasing revenue. That 
the railway will be built there can 
be no doubt, but even without it 
the development of the Congo re- 
gion will go steadily forward. 
Europe lias not been slow to per- 
ceive the importance of the open- 
ing ofthe Congo. It was seen that 
Staniey had founded an empire,and 


OF LEOPOLDVILLE, 1884, 


WOMEN IN THE MARKE&T-PLACE AT LEOPOLDVILLB. 


SKETCHES ON THE CONGO.—Frow Stantxy's New Wont. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1499, 


‘DRAGGING THE BOAT THROUGH THE MPAGASSA GORGE. 


that this empire must not be made the 
prey of conflicting European national- 
ities. The result of the Berlin Confer- 
ence has been the creation and political 
recognition of the Congo Free State, 
with its own government and its own 
flag; and the United States was one of 
the first to recognize the new state as 
one of the family of nations. 

The future of the Congo state is the 


A NATIVE OF IBOKO, 


future of Africa. The various coast 
colonies and petty states that Euro- 
peans have founded in Africa have 
had no appreciable inflagnce upon the 
vast stretch of country south of .the 
Sahara and hack of the coast range. 
The Congo Free State is the firat con- 
quest that civilization has won in the 
heart of Africa, and it seems destined 
to work the redemption of the Dark 
Continent. The world can never for- 
get that the Congo Free State is the 
work of Henry M, Stanley. 
W. L. Atpen. 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY. 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
Avrnos or “La Forrunina,” ET0., ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tus night is dark. 

There should be a moon, but the clouds have 
shrouded it over, and the night is so dark even 
upon the open plain of the wide salt-marshes that 
an unaccustomed eye could scarcely tell the miry 
track of the road from the oe ~ wea- 
ther-beaten, spray-sodden marsh- nat lies— 
a mournful stretch of watery level—from the foot 
of the town upon the hill away and away to where 
the gray beach makes a paltry rampart against 
the wash of the waves what time the tides crawl 
high and suck far into the land that was once 
their right. ; 

So dark is it that the white stones placed at in- 
tetvals along the-road to show wayfarers the path 
scarcely tell as more than dim specks a foot ahead 
through the white blinding mist that rises in 
thick masses and sheets from off the flooded 
meadows. 

To those who miss the road, the crossing of the 
marsh this winter’s night is no easy matter. The 
dikes that intersect it are many and deep, the 
planks across them few and narrow, and the slush 
of the sodden turf is such that the chances are, 
no one but the most experienced of the shepherds 
whose home is on the “level” would know the 
difference between land and stream, for the mist 
is treacherous, and the wind off the sea blows 
cold and dank, chilling the very senses with its 
bitter sea-brine. But in spite of it all, in spite 
of the deathly dark, and the deathly cold, and the 
deathly solitude, there stands a woman upon it 
this night—alone upon the lonely land. 

She has crossed the marsh—she knows it well ; 
she has lived upon it all her life—and she is of 
those who are not afraid; she has crossed the 
whole length of it, and stands now upon the rude 
shore, where the wild: fierce waves break roaring 
and foaming upon the beach, flinging the shingle 
into her face and covering her with spray as they 
dash themselves against the stone wall of the 
stout old tower, and shoot the arrows of their 
glistening foam off its stalwart sides even to its 
very summit. 

She stands and gazes upon the cruel sea— 
gazes upon it as though it were an old friend. 
To her the roar of the waves might be as sweet 
music, the sighing of the wind across the fens as 
some well-remembered tones of a far-off love, for 
her face—as the struggling ray of the wet and 
pallid moon faintly shadows it forth for a mo- 
ment—her face is the face of joy. Yes—wan 
and haggard as it is, with eyes so large and bright 
and deep that they are like beacons in the night, 
and features so sharpened ‘by some great and hid- 
den woe as to be like ghosts of # former perfec- 
tion, still it is the face of joy. A smile, a tender 
and foving smile, wreathes itself about the pas- 
sionate lips ; and beneath the strange and terrible 
brightness that isin them the eyes seem almost 
to tell of peace—of a peace hardly bought, but in 
sight at last—of a peave beyond and in spite of 
the great restless, pitiless billows, where surely 
no peace is. 

What is it that this fair, wan woman, standing 
as a spirit of the marsh upon the strand that it 
has wrenched from the ocean’s grasp—what is 
it that she has to say to the sea to-night? A great 
deal it must be, for she stands there a long time, 


beneath the drenching rain and before the blind- ° 


ing mist that lies on the level behind her, looking 
‘out across the surging, weary waste of sad water, 
and listening to the voice of the wind and the 
storm. What is it that she hears there > 

“Hush! not yet! not yet! The time is not 
come,” the waves seem to say, and rush back to 
the ocean's bosom, sucking shingle and sea-weed 
with them, while tie helpless, hopeless woman is 
left there alone on the beach. Not yet? Not 
enough anguish, enough suffering, enough pa- 
tience yet? And still the waves repeat monoto- 
nously their merciless refrain, Hush! hush! 
when there is no hush possible. 

For their crests tower to the lowering sky, and 
the noise of their great strength spreads far into 
the night, and there is no peace and no silence 
but the silence of despair in the face of their ter- 
rible and inexorable might. 

The woman seems to feel it at last; the hope- 
lessness of human insignificance before this 
speechless immensity. She throws her head 
back with a sudden impetuous movement, and 
stretches out her arms toward the night. The 
shawl that had-been wrapped about her head falls 
back, a great coil of heavy hair rolls slowly down 
upon the long and slender throat, the strange, 
brilliant eyes glow with a terrible * brightness. 
Her lips move, all the sweet has turned to bitter 
within her, to a bitter as stinging as the salt sea- 
brine that has washed her face over with its 
spray. She wrings her bands pitifully, and flings 
them over her head, and there breaks from her 
heaving besom the deep and terrible moan of a 

+ baffled creature at bay. 

It mingles sadly with the sighing of the wind, 
but the sea still sounds above everything, and 
leaves no room for a human cry. 

No room ? 

And yet the cry takes wing -nevertheless, and 
the woman knows the voice that answers. Yes, 
though her sense is dead to all human tones, she 
knows the voice of the faithful friend at 

de she has lived away all the years of 


‘*. - 


ue 
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in the white mists that hover over the flatness of 
land stretching for miles along the level of the 
sea-shore. 





green 

upon the border of the water. Swelled by the 
leavings of the ocean, it has borrowed agape. | 
of the sea’s character; it has grown into a ca 
wide enough for boats to float on, but it is sad with 


a tender monotony bred of the sea’s immediate. 


presence, and the flowers that adorn its sides are 


flows for half a mile or so, sunk between high 
sand banks, and spanned here and there by a 
slender bridge of planks, thrown roughly across 
to help dwellers on the land side to the sea- 
shore; then it stops in a deep cove where: the 
land that has swelled up gradually from the 
marsh behind grows into a great overhanging 
cliff, sweeping down to the water's edge—the 
first of a long line of white ramparts that girdle 
the ocean from hence as far as the eye can reach. 
The cliffs, once more uprearing themselves against 
the waves, have set a limit to all the sweet, mourn- 
ful stretch of marsh-land that for miles has lain 
calmly courting the sea and’ its strength: The 
soft treacherous sand, the shelving banks that 
held the dike in their uncertain grasp, have all 
been swallowed up in a roeky beach covered by 
the high tide, and where none: but the sure and 
fearless foot that could scale the rope-ladder, 
hung up the great cliff's face, would dare skirt 
the base of the crags when the water is up. 

Behind those soft ridges that lie between the 
marsh and the sea, where the land dike first 
merges into the salt-water canal, almost within 
shadow of the cliff’s end—there, in the dip of the 
shore, white and clean an@ solitary, alone with 
the sound of the sea, and the scent of the faint 
sea flowers, and the sigh of the wind across the 
flats, and the roar of the waves when they dash 
against the cliff beyond—stand the cottages of 
the coast-guards set to watch the safety of the 
shore, 

They lie low in a line behind the shelving bank, 
with fronts set to the land, where a steep hill 
rises to the little hamlet above, and with trim 
but barren little gardens beside them, and neat- 
ly paved thresholds testifying to the order with- 
in. There are five or six of them, but they are 
not all inhabited. There has been a reduction in 
the staff of late, and it is all the lonelier for 








soon dropped out of mind, for, in truth, Phosbe 
was but a ghild. Such a child that, when Paul 
Crew began to come up so often to the villa 
and to loiter about the door of the inn when 
widow's pretty daughter went by om her errands, 
nobody for a moment suspected the real cause of 


his coming, nor thought that even such bonnie 
beauty as could be capable of ensnaring such 
a ve y heart in village eyes as that of the 


ry 
new chief at the coast station. 





CHAPTER III. 


A nor Jugust evenifg was drawing to its close. 
The sun had dropped down to the edge of the 
sky, and its red after-glow lay golden and mellow 
behind the dark trees on the crest of the hill 
above the marsh. Little light mists were begin- 
ning to rise faintly before the sea—not as they 
rise in the winter, thick and heavy and dank, 
but mere delicate vapors, scarcely present-to the 
sense, excepting by the slight chill of their soft 
touch. 

’ Phoebe Maljett was quite unconscious that the 

sun had gone down, or that the air had grown 
any, cooler than before. Save that no shawl 
wrapped her head ‘and shoulders around, she 
wore the same dress that she always wore, 
summer and winter alike—a straight dress 
made of some soft dark stuff, that left her 
lithe young body free to move, as she was mov- 
ing now, with a long swinging gait, climbing and 
vaulting the stiles and the tall gates without a 
th She had been to the town yonder to 
make purchases, and was walking home by the 
dikes, happy and proud in the possession of a 
good length of cheap material sufficient for a 
smart new gown. 

Coming by this road she, was obliged to pass 
the coast-guard, and to climb the hill to the vil- 
i opposite to it. 

a she jumped the last gate she saw that Paul 

Crew was standing at the threshold of his home 
smoking his evening pipe. She stopped and 
looked, shading her eves with her hand from the 
last glanting rays of the setting sau. Something 
told her that there was to be meaning beyond 
the common in this meeting to-night. She be- 
gin to think whether there was any way of get- 
ting home Without passing: the station, but she 
remembered that there was none without cross- 
ing the dike; and though Phasbe was a. brave 
jumper, she was not sure of so wide a with- 
out fear of a ducking—and a ducking in black 
murky water—gnd that would never do with folks 
looking on. 


. Se she came on slowly, dropping the parcel to - 


her ‘side and bending her eyes on the 

though she knew very well that Paul Crew had 
left the cottage at her approach, and was walk- 
ing toward her across the meadow. 

When be was within a few steps of her she 
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“Pm ho obit,” said she, with a 
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her head. “I’ve brought heavier things ov. 
from town than that.” SN E 
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“T'll take it now, for 2 hastenit 
and my way lies here up the short-cut.” 
” answered the man. “I’ve 





“Pm coming ered th 
@ message up . You'll let me varry it for 
you to the : 


top? * 
“Oh, of course, if you like,” smiled the girl ; 
“but it isn’t heavy, really.” ene 

“ No, it isn’t heavy,” assented he, it 
critially in his hands, “ a in it 

Phoebe blushed, 


Of course he would think her very vai to 
on n° as aoe 
“T suppose it’s a dress yourself, 2 
He positively took it for granted it was a 
dress, Then he could not think it so very un 


half pout, “and Jim had new breeches the other 
day, and so had Kate a new flannel petticoat. It 
was my turn. And I earned it all spudding 
thistles.” 

“Earned it, did you?” said the man, 
admiringly. “You're a thrifty it you 
shouldn’t be set to spudding thistles. It's too 
hard work for sueh a young thing as you. And 
it’s ill pay besides.” es i 

Phebe laaghed. 

“Folk must get paid as they can,” said ‘she. 
“Little’s better than nothing. And as for the 
work—” . She laughed > 

Phoebe had the prettiest soft silvery langh in 
the world. Indeed, for all her tall, comely figure, 
and her finely set little chin, and her deep dark 
eyes that seemed to hold the ca: of so much 
fire, she was only a soft lovable: ; but very 
fascinating in-her shyly defiant ways of budding 
girlhood. : 

Paul Crew must have been quite 
was very fascinating, for pllewseeas at her till she 
stopped short in her low laugh and blushed. be- 
neath his : 

“Work doesn’t seem to have stopped your 
growth, anyhow,” said he, still looking at her, 

There was a pause; Phoebe nothing 
say, and only edged away a little as Paul seemed 
to come closer to her in his walk. 

“hey climbed the hill silently; the steep lane 
went up between hawthorn and maple hedges 
till it skirted the hill at last and reached a knoll 
at the top where piece eee omer en oe 
their straight red stems, 
ken by the storm-wind, up against the gold-flush- 


y. 

They had left the sea behind as they climbed, 
but now as they reached the crest of the cliffsand 
turned to look back again, the fresh salt. 
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down, and beyond the strip , n 
below, the sea lapped over 8 
at the ebb of its tide, and lay the galm 
of a summer twilight. The it p ae 
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m older than you. Why, I’m going on 
years older than. you ; but all the same 
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me that?” urged he, “As 
ild yet, I know you can’t have 
Sea vee F tent ind eoking 700 te 


a . Crew!” repeated Phasbe. 
yn promi 


with her free hand began to play with the brooch 
at her throat. It did not seem to occur to her to 
draw away her left hand from the gentle grasp 
in which Paul held it. 

“TH wait —. if you only promise me to 
do that,” continued he, folding the hand ever so 
bg tighter. “I'll wait as long as a year, if you 

a : 

She drew her hand away then, and let both fall 
in front of her. But still she did not speak. She 
seemed to ‘be 

said Paul 


“ Ah, well, I won't tease you, 

with alittle “Pil wait till you’ve a mind 

to think of auch things at all. Never mind.” 
He picked up the foolish parcel that had led 


to his declaration, and opened the gate for her to 


pass. 
But now Phoebe did not move. She only drew 
herself up a little as if with a decision. 

“ Why should I-have no mind to think of such 
things ” said she at last, half-shyly, half-defiant- 
ly. “Ought I not to?” 

Paul looked at her. He was too cr sur-, 
prised to speak. 

“If L ought not to, why did you ask me?” She 
did not say it roughly or boldly, but — simply, 
as a child might have said it, and with a puzaled, 
even a hurt tone in her soft voice. 

Paul ever! fancied that he heard it treuible. 

He same done to he in a moment. 
ae [ oughtn’t to have spoken,” faltered 
he. “P it wasn’t fair!” ; 

“Tt isn’t fair to treat me like a child,” she 
pouted.. “I’m not such a child as that. That's 
what—what everybody says—‘only a child.’ They 
think.Fcan do’ woman's work, thoagh, and they 
shall see-I can.” 

“I won’t:call you a child if you don’t like it, 
dear,” answered Paul. ‘“ But”—and he caine 
up to her and put his hand lightly on her arm— 
**do you mean to say that you would like to make 
up your mind now?” © 


. Ale told 


t see.” 

| He is that had swung e 
iand this time Ph passed th The slant- 
‘ing cone-shaped ‘of ‘the hop-kilns before 
them made the enteance to. the village. 


They belonged to Farmer Wills, the richest 


: 


land-owner in the place, and it was young Wills 
who came down tlie roud now at the foot of the : 


fe a woman in spite of your years. © 


pl when he spoke to her. 

as, as proud of it 

an tho ogpeerced Sa oe 
do her justice, proud, too, to know 

what a true, noble, simple heart beat here beside 

her, and beat for her. 


She was not so much of a child but that she - 


ld pretty well guess what a downright 
fellow was this man who strode beside ery and 
looked at her so tender] 


y: 

he stele: a glaned at him. when he was not 
looking, as she wa wvey eaek koe eae 
tage. He was .. A girl might 
ae tg Eh gerne Te gh nage 
All the v yore Peepagr air: Parson had said 
only the other da: Meda arena! gee hear fel- 
low he wuss aad howe lucky: any girl would be 
who got him for a husband. And mother had 
said that, Mr. Crew would never marry a 
maid. Yet now he wanted to marry her. And 
wanted it so much that his voice trembled when 
he asked it. -It was very sweet to be loved like 
that by such » man, aud surely it was ungrateful 
to muke him suffer.. 

As the thought of it, what bad only been girl 
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walk, and his heart began 
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‘faith © a dex 
terribly | in ear- 
might have ‘emiled. Bat he could not 
smile; he could not even speak. 

“T think it’s very good of you to want to mar- 
ry a poor girl like me,” continued Phebe. “I 
never thought any one would want to marry me 
for a long time. But I’m very old for my age, 
they say. I've had to work sohard, And I dare 
“7 ina little time I shall make you a ane wife. 

“Il try to 

Paul bad found his voice now. 

“God bless you !” he said, earnestly. ‘* I don’t 
fear.” And as-he spoke, he put his arm around 
her and drew her toward him, and Phoebe did not 


-Fesist, . 


She still left: her hand confidingly in ‘this, and 


at last, _ though she turned her face from him a Iittle just. 


at first, she did not struggle when he took the 


. Slender chin in his great hand and kissed her 


fondly on the lips many, many times. 


When Phoebe Mallett walked into the poor 
little shop where her mother sold the village gro- 
ceries, her pretty face was radiant with innocent 
a and her bright eyes shone with happiness. 

seemed smaller and homelier than 
ia as she looked around, and life outside larger 
and more tempting. And she was glad that life 
had beckoned to her so gayly and so soon; and 
she was glad that cares could never wear lines in 


her face as they had worn them ever since she 
‘could remember in the face of the mother who 


had‘once been as beautiful as she was. 

Yes, she was glad. 

It had been difficylt at first. The choice had 
come to her early. But the choice had come to 
her, the choice between happiness and care, and 
~— was glad that she had chosen happiness. 

Did Phebe dream that night? Did the win 
of ‘any unknown Fate stir above her quiet bed ? 
Did any cruel phantom face smile at the courage 
in that eager eye, in that fresh. young face and 
strong young body and tender, fiery soul ?—smile 
at the courage of living and loving; smile at the 
trust in fate? 

Oh, if any voice whispered into that sleeping 

ear, may it have been a: kindly voice, promising 
that those bright eyes, which looked: so confident- 
ly now into the deepest destiny of life, should al- 
ways be able to penetrate the mists of trouble, 
aad oxo cheachy See eee ye be- 
yond! 
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-person living outside the city of 
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The ground laid out for lawn tennis is called 
the “ Meadow,” situated close to the main 
entrance at Flatbush’ Avenue. It is slightly un- 
-dulating in character, preventing the whole of 
the ty acres, which is its area, from being 
used for courts. 

The Park Commissioners have devoted 4 iarge 
sum from their maintenance fund for the purpose 
of providing every comfort for the players. The 
upper floor of the picnic shelter, which is close 
to the grounds, is reserved exclusively for the use 
of ladies, while down-stairs are perfectly appoint- 
ed wash-rooms, with lockers ranged all around, 
and as good dressing facilities as 18 possible. In 
the Lircarixip tnansion, the official building, is 
also a room with lockers in it, ~ This is yl acern sad 


eS ehh 
additional conveniences for the safe-keeping of 
goods, This has been made necessary by the in- 
_ creased number of applications for courts, which 
up to the present time aggregate m: re thau one 
hundred and fifty. The players-are inder no ex- 
5 se sth lh lpn megan maa 
las Posh Gehistdetion nes heen men constantly at 
work marking out courts and attending to the 
wants of the people on the ground, besides having 
an additional force to keep the turf rolled and cut. 
To give some idea of the amount of work ne- 
; Cessary to keep the ground properly marked, it 
‘ wmay be here stated that thirty-eight barrels of 
whiting were used last year for that purpose, as 
the lines have to be gone over about twice a week, 
and also after every rain-storm. 
The only expense the clubs playing there are 


make pi oi vig thi net rackets and all ad 


a small pennant with the name of 

hale avputloatiod tevesthed. an 4; which has to be 
placed. near the court bag are playing on, after 
ve have obtained their permit to play, for which 
an early application is necessary. Play goes on 
from nine o’elock in the morning until half past 
six in the afternoon, but about five o'clock is 
when the sport is really at its zenith, the field at 
that time presenting a most animated : appearance. 
The growing appetite for healthy out-door 
amusement is amply gratified on these splendid 
grounds, and the knowledge of that fact seems 
to have spurred the energies of our own Central 
Park authorities to try aud provide for the wants 
of our citizens in the same direction. _Last year 
they went oyer to Prospect Park and inspected 
the ground and the appointments for the com- 
fort of the players, and it is understood will en- 
deavor to make similar. arrangements in their 
Park, and give the youth of New York an outlet 
for their energies by providing a suitable stretch 
oftart on which to play me game of lawn tennis. 





THE CUSTOMS APPOINTMENTS. 


Ma. Epwarp L. Heppen was appointed on June 
27 to be “Collector of Customs for the District 
of New York,” to succeed Judge Roperrson. Mr. 
Heppen is a native of New York city, and about 
fifty-seven years of age. He entered the firm of 

ETMORE, Cayprr, & Co. in 1859, and was a mem- 
ber of it until its dissolution.a year ago. The 
business of the house was the purchase and sale 
on commission of China and India goods, and Mr. 
Heppen had exclusive charge of its Custom-house 
dealings for nearly thirty-five years. He has been 
for some time Vice-President of the North River 
Bank, and a director in other banks, and in sev- 
eral insurance companies. In politics, though he 
has never taken a very active part, he has been 
a Democrat, and in the local divisions of the par- 
ty has acted with the County Democracy. He 
was recommended for appointment by a number 
of the importers and shipping merchants of the 
city, by,bank presidents atid insurance company 

residents. His political support came from. Mr. 
warp Cooper and Mr. Hosear 0. THompson. 

Colonel Sitas W. Burr was on the same day 
appointed Naval Officer, from which position he 
retired in 1883. Colonel Burr is a native of Al- 
bany, and is eee reno nm. He is a grad- 
uate of Union College, of the same class as Ex- 
President Arruvs, and by profession is a civil 
engineer, but has been for nearly.a quarter of a 
century in the. public servicn, In 1862, during 
the administration of Governor:E. D. Morgax, he 
was appointed Assistant Inspector-General and 
Auditor of Military Accounts, and did much ar- 
duos and valuable work in connection with fur- 
nites and equipping the New York volunteers 
for the Union army. He was retained by Gov- 
ernor g eso and afterward, during both hig 
terms, by Governor Fenton, under whom he had 
charge of the adjustment of the accounts of the 


soon. promoted to.be Deputy Naval 
, and practically had charge of the execu- 
tive work of the office until 1878, when he was 
made Naval Officer by President Haves. His ad- 
ministration of the office was marked by thorough 


strict d 
organization, er ie ae oe 


He was 
among the first. to Si iaiiineta 
act. as they chose on for political con- 

and he was the chief in the application 


~ highwayman was essentially a sneaking, ‘pevling 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A puiosopuer. and inquirer in Arkansas has: 


started the question whether or not a man inev- 
itably has at his birth “ the physical ailment, per- 
haps in an infinitésimal degree,” which eventual- 
ly carries him off. Undoubtedly that depends. 
The man who comes to be pot very likely had 
no trace of his final trouble at the time of his 
birth, whereas the ailment of a pergon_who dies 
of. old age may be said to have been with him at 


the time of his birth in an infinitesimal degree. 


At the opening of the Broadway street railroad 
everybody was curious to know how it would seem 
to travel along that. thoroughfare in a horse-car. 
The feeling of curiosity lasted for several days. 
Sinee then most people have been wonglering 
how it would seem to get a seat iu one of the cars. 





The punctuation of a paragraph which was 
written, “ Prince Bismarck notwithstanding, the 
Society for the Promotion of the Latin Characters 
in Printing is fast extending in Germany,” was 
altered in. the hands of the printer so as to read, 
“Prince Bismarck, notwithstanding the Society 
for the Promotion of the Latin Characters in 
Printing, is fast extending in Germany,” and read- 
ers supposed that the Chancellor was growing 
very fat, but was still containable within the 
boundaries of the empire. 

There are seven vacant professorships at Chapel 
Hill University, North Carolina, and three hun- 
dred atid twenty-nine persons have expressed the 
desire to fillthem. The opportunities for — 
pointment are unusually many. 





.. Few ‘people, after ali, would know what to do 
if they were called upon to bury.a whale: In the 
case of a whale cast ashore recently near New- 
port, those having the burial observances in charge 
cut the leviathan inte seven pieces, which were 
towed out to sea by the steamer Fairy and sunk 
by means of enormous stones. Formerly, and 
we had supposed the method was still in vogue, 
the whale was tried into oil and cremated in thou- 
sands of lamps. 





The London World mildly complains of those 
humorists who send their Newfoundland dogs 
into the Serpentine in Hyde Park and then walk 
quickly into the crowd of pedestrians about Rot- 
ten Row. The dogs leap from the stream and 
dash hotly after their masters, operating, of 
course, like watering-carts upon all those among 
whom they make their way. 


The largest diatnond in the world, found in 
Seuth Af and weighing 475. carats, or 195 
carats more than the Shah of Persia’s “ Grand 
Mogul,” long the biggest diamond known, is about 
to be cut at Amsterdam, where a special work- 
shop is being constructed for Siac can The 
Dutch diamond-cuttere are famow reful arti- 
sans, but it is probable that taney will particularly 
look to it that the door of that shop is securely 
fastened nights. 


—_——— 





The Hartford Times recently said of some 
Park Commissioners that they would “dine off 
the dogs,” or the dogs woul@ “ dine off the Com- 
missioners.” The Zimes had intended to use the 
word “drive” instead of the word “dine,” which 
would have made its remark quite common- 
place. 





A correspondent in Norway, Minnesota, refer- 
ring to an article published in the Wr2kLy on 
February 7, objects to the designation of Scandi- 
navian snow-shoes as “clumsy planks.” He says 
that the Scandinavians have snow-shees almost 
like those of the Canadians, but that they use 
them only in walking in dense woods where there 
is deep snow. For open places the Scandinavian 
uses the aki, which is “ made for running or slid- 
ing on the snow,” and enables the wearer to move 
with astonishing swiftness. 





Again a newspaper writer deplores the thin 
nasal voices of Americans; but this one says 
that the voices in question are uanatural, and he 
expresses the belief that if public attention can 
be turned to the matter, our unpleasant vocal 
tones can not-only be ameliorated, but can be 

into absolute music, which shall fall so- 
norously and delightfully upon all ears. He be- 
lieves this because the Amezvican has shown his 
capacity for evolution in so many ways; and the 
American’s capacity for exceedingly rapid evolu- 
tion is a reason for tie critic’s further belief that 


»:& single generation will suffice to fill this land 


with voices which shall sound like silver bells. 
And this leads us to wonder what the effect 


- would be if Hosea Biglow’s poems were to be 


read mellifluously, and whether Mark Twain would 
ever consent to the change. 


The London Standard objects to “the halo of 
romance which surrounds the memories of famous 
highwaymen.” Claude Duval, Jerry Abershaw, 
Sixteen-string Jack, Dick Turpin, and Jack Shep. 
pard, the Standard says, “were miserable cow- 
ards with scarcely a 
them.” Hotspur and Robin 
bers, but at least they were brave robbers. 





night bird. The odds were always tn his favor 
He was well mounted and well armed. He chose 
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THE STEWART TITLE-DEEDS. 


Tux consecration of the Memorial Cathedral at Garden City, Long 
Island, on June 2, meant more than was indicated by the mere 
ceremonial, important as that was in the eyes of Churchmen. The 
title-deeds which Mrs. Srzwanrt laid on the Cathedral altar, in the 
presence of the great congregation of bishops, priests, and laymen, 
conveyed as a free gift thirty-seven acres of land, with the episcopal 
residence, or See House, and all its belongings, the superb building 
of St. Paul's School for Boys, and the site for the proposed St. 
Mary’s School for Girls. With the title-deeds there was also de- 
posited'a bond guaranteeing the annual income of $15,000 for the 
Cathedral and the schools. We present herewith engravings of 
the See House, its stables and out-buildings, and of St. Paul’s School. 
All these are from the architectural designs of Mr. Hara. The 
most important—aamely, the school building—is, but for its Man- 








8T. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 


sard-roof, a | ayer ry of Victorian Gothic. It is without doubt 
one of the school buildings in America, and is capable of 
accommodating two hundred and fifty pupils. The deed of gift 
stipulates that the Bi of Long Island shall make the See House 
his official residence. It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
Bishop Lirrixsonx’s 7 reaches across the ocean, and in- 
cludes the American Chapel at Rome, whither once a year he goes 
to discharge the duties of his sacred office, It is stated on good 
authority that the endowment fund will be increased by $10,000 
before the close of the year, and it is hoped that the complete re- 
alization of the plan for Cathedral schools will shortly follow. St. 
Mary’s School is as yet unprovided with a permanent home, but it 
is in active operation, established in certain of the houses belong- 
ing to the Stzwanrr estate. 

Garden City, when this scheme is realized, will become an edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical centre, around which will cluster a mul- 








titude of accessories which must make it in many respects one of 
the most attractive places of residence in the country. The qual- 
ification is intentionally put, for to the great majority of country 
lovers there is nothing naturally attractive in the t Hempstead 
plain, that stretches from the ocean to the range of hills that forms 
the backbone of Long Island. More intimate acquaintance, how- 
ever, shows that these characteristics that render 
them delightful and healthful for suburban residences. The pre- 
vailing southwest wind sweeps over them straight from the ocean ; 
the soil, underlaid by a vast bed of gravel, is such as to preclude 
the possibility of and at the same time to provide an inex- 
haustible supply of pure, naturally filtered water. Church and 
state are jously znited in the administration of affairs, row- 
dyism is unknown, and the whole influence of the princely endow- 
ment funds is in the direction of good order and for the best ad- 
vantage of all concerned. : 
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SEE HOUSE AND STABLES. 
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speed, and that 

knote; and when according 
English standard. - Their plan is to take the speed of the vessel in run- 
ning @ measured. and count that as the speed. But the speed I 
mean is the speed of the ship in ordinary fair weather, and she 
must be able to it up for. twenty-four hours if necessary. Twenty- 
four hours is about as long’as you want to chase an enemy or run away 
from him. If you do not succeed in that time you may as well give the 
thing up.” 


THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE“ DOLPHIN.” 











Mr. CuanvLEer writes, June 23, 1885: 


“This provision of law was complied with, and Mr. Roaocu bid upon the 
designs of the Navy Department, and justly and properly wae compelled 
to guarantee only good workmanship. He guaranteed neither speed, 


that he is responsible only for the quality of the material and the 
a of the work. ‘The latest incident of the discussion was 


publication on June 23 of a letter by ex-Secretary Cuanpize, 
in which he defends both the Advisory i 
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THE POPPY IN PERSIA. 


From time immemorial opium has been grown 
in Persia in the neighborhood of Yezd, and enough 
was always produced there to supply the demands 
of the native market. Nine out of ten of the 
aged in Persia take from one-to five grains of the 
drug daily;-it is largely.used by the native physi- 
cians, and a considerable export was kept up vid 
Meshed to Central Asia. During the cotton fam- 
ine caused by our. civil war the attention of the 
Persian ryot was tutned to the cultivation of the 
cotton bush ; but cotton soon became hardly worth 
growing, save the small amount required for 
home manufacture, and the villagers th out 
the centre and south gradual}y turned their at- 
tention to the cultivation of the poppy. Year 
by year this crop. has become a more favorite 
one ; and the result has been that grain-growing 
has been much neglected, with the effect of rais- 
ing the price in some districts. 

In the neighborhood:of Ispahan,.as far as the 
eye can reach, nothing but fields of poppies are 
to be seen, with a small patch here and there of 
wheat or barley, which the cultivator produces 
for his own use or to give some rest to his land. 
The white variety of the poppy is the one that is 
grown. It is sown broadcast and very thickly, 
and when it first comes up resembles a very abun- 
dant crop of dandelions. This redundance is soon 
reduced by the ryot, who with a short curved 
knife hacks away superfluous plants till those 
that are left stand some six inches from each 
other. The reducing process has to be gone 
through many times, and the ground kept clear 
of weeds until the plant i is six,inches high. The 
fields are also irrigated once a week until the 


buds are about to burst into bloom. It is this | 


irrigation, probably, that accounts for the infe- 
riority in the percentage of morphia i in Persian 
opium, And now that the poppies are in flower 
and the petals are about to fall, the ryots, under 
the direction of men from the "neighborhood of 
Yezd, who travel all over Persia to superintend 
the gathering of the crop and its subsequent 








preparation, begin to collect the opium from the | 


plant. This is done by scoring the seed-vessels 


with a small three-bladed knife, which makes | 


three gashes an eighth of an inch apart and 


three-quarters of an inch long. The operation | 


is performed in the afternoon. From these gash- 
es the opium exudes in tears, which are collected 
at early dawn by scraping with a piece of glass 
or a knife. If unfortunately a heavy shower of 
rain should fall, a.large proportion or even all 
of the opium may be lost. This gashing and 
scraping is repeated a second and even a third 
time, The poppies, after the opium is extracted, 
are used as fodder. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. Danie. T.._Natson, Chicago, says: ‘I find it a 
nleasant and valnable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
farly in overworked men.”—[{Adv.} 








“LAUGH AND GROW FAT” 
Is a precept easily yey but not so easy to prac- 
tise. If a person no appetite, but a distressing 
nausea, sick- headache, dyspepsia, boils. or any other 
jl resulting from inaction of the bowels, it is i 











Y. ‘BAKER & Cf., Dorchester, Tits. | 





For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores © 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. é 

*“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
number of years, and it has aene given 
me satisfaction. It isan excellent. 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. es, 
m, Mass. 


“T had been ray for nea cea years 
before comm: the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its nal — and very much in- 
creased in 

ET. 1. TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


“Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my ~~ which caused my 
hair to fall out, at I became nearly 
bald. The use of Ayer’s Hair Vi cured 
me of the humor, checked the f: pon Fe 
of hair, and restored it to its o al 
healthy condition.” 

J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Mig 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





toe get ap ench a latigh as will produce aldermanic cor- 
pulence. In order to laugh satisfactorily you must be 
well, and to be weil you must have your bowels in good 
order. You can do this and langh wy with Dr. 
Pierce's “ Pieaxant Purgative Pellets,” the little regu- 
latore of the liver and bowels and best promoters of 
jollity.—{Ado.} 





$500 NOT CALLED wee 
Ir seems strange that it is de men 








that you can cure their diseases by o cing a premium | 


to the man who. fails to receive benefit. An yet Dr. 


Sage undoubtedly cured thousands of causes of obstinate | 


catarrh with his “ Catarrlii Remedy,” who would never 
have applied to him if it had not been for his offer of 
the above sum for an incurable case. Who is the next 
bidder f5r cure or cash ?—[{Ado.] 





SUMMER § SAUNTERINGS BY THE 
Lb. & L. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and iake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is issued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railrond, and will be mailed to 
any address {ree on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucius Turrix, General Pas- 
tonger Agent, B. & L. R.R., Boston, Mass —[Adv.]} 





LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC. 

““My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from it,” says Professor J. M. Carnocaan, M.D., 
Professor Surgery, New York Medical College. For 
bad taste in the mouth, bad bre: sath, heartburn, pain in 
stomach und bowels, fi: ntulency, constipation (symp- 
toms of dyspepein, and broke n-down digestion), it is 
ivvaluable. Also in biliousness, mataria, debility, 
liver complains, sick-headache,—{ Adv.} 





Cuoirra, Diphtheria, Feve ors, Malaria prevented by 
the use of Reap & Cannuicx’s Sopium Hypoouonrre 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicides, Suld ev sg Send for Pawphiet. 
182 Fulton Street, New York. —[Ado.} 





Des. Denemore cure Obesity; fat folks made lean; 
— lass circulars ‘mailed. 130°W. 44th St, 
—{Ado 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coonarnr dresses the hair by peameety, and is also a 
pre tion lied for t dication of dandraff. 
‘he superiority “of Burnett's * Flavoring = “TE con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Ade. } 








A “trial package” of Bilicusine will be ‘eent 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent he | 
ope ste stamp. Billousine ia a eure cure for Despepsia, 

ee ho ptatipestion, Heartburn, Sour 
“gueh end Malaria. Snow & 
Eauie, ae.) 




















FACILE 
eo 
This marvellous Bicycle (differ- 
ent from all others) holds the 
World’s Record on the road 
for 10, 20, and 50 miles; for 
24 hours; for 7 days; and for the 
WA longest continnons ride ever 
made. It has done 100 miles in 


is sare, rast, easy, and comfort- 
able; can he ridden by any adult; and CAN BE 
LEARNED IN AN HOUR, As a tical 
roadster for all uses and aio at is abeolately 
uvappreachable. Send for Price-list and learn about 
it, mentioning this paper. 


5 a eee 





kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxren & Anwerrone's factory endas,calied 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which Would 
cost One Dollarin Skeins, All - and Dobra 
colors, Deelaue for 100 styles of itches enclosed 
Send 40 cts. in pontine 

to THE BR INERD & ARM StKoNg sPoot 
SILK CO., 621 Market St. Pa. 














in each package. 








SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 





HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
Aes Men as the MOST 
D al termarto the trade. For 







a 
Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 





- USEFUL BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


WEBSTER’S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 
800 Pages. 1500 Hluetrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fall, and 
peci: Fas fresh, 


trustworthy d constaut use on the desk 
or in the 

The Condensed el and trigial pan which allows 
compilation ona novel.and origina’ mgweig lows 


more matter in the sume space wii pe 
than any other pos whe’ the Intent, and fs 
rm teased geal cc re thorough aud 


go valuable ean. oe appendix 
cms a“ neing 000 
a pronour ms 8 coe ee over 24, 


jet 
For > by booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.80, 


HANDY. hac OF THE WORLD. 


work of its kind ever issued from the American 
The ‘oy Atlas contains, among many valuable 


pe showing Stand Suntet Race Railway Maps of all 

of the United States, 

Maps of tho Principal ction the Union, Recent Polar 

a jorations, Cen’ Africa, Egypt aud the Svudan, 

an eet, gent to any address on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 

758 Broadway, New York. 


Roberts. Brothers’ List 


MISS INGELOW’S NEW aaa Now for the 
first time published. $1.25. 

THE FALL OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC—Mean- 
ing these United States. This little book may be 
au bat it will do no harm w have 





MR. HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE — Uniform with 
his a writings published by Roberts Broth- 


A weg ones ys WOMAN. The latest No Name seenet; 
a story of great delicacy and freshness. $1.00. 

GOOSE QUILL — wenigs: o By Lonise Imogen ‘Gui- 
ney. collection of essays, “without ove dull 
page.” $1.00. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. A bee Seong tps to 
modern London, and entert ae ven for 
those who never expect nay see this Gacinsting 
city. $1.00. 


es 
J ¢ oa 6 


LOW COST HOUSES, omdiine gee 
materi abd, a details, on a bills of 





ceipt of $1.0 
Wi. T. rc Publisher, 6 Astor Pi., N. Y. 


Phillips & Hunt, 805: Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PROPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE contains 58,000 ics, 5000 Lius- 
oration, nearly 100 Double and Single page Col- 

red Maps. 75,000 copies suld in four years. 
Don’ t purchase a Cyclopedia of any kind till * 
examine the People’s. Send for specimen pages to 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 806 Broadway. 
First Class Agente Wanted. 


D, Appleton & Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 5 cag de dead og 








STATES, from the Kevolution to the 1 War. 
Lf John Bach M ter, Volume on 8vo, 

‘6 pages, Cloth, isd Ouran 
eanian volame 


able know! 


admirably. » Waahington Bat Post. 


LIFE AND LETTERS Or ED 'Y UPTON, Colonel 
of the —— _ g gl _ Brevet 
jor - neral U. . > 

or ry Academy. With an In- 
troduction by James itson, late U. 8; 


Army. With Portealts, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF F THE 
ENCES. By the late Wiltiow K Clifford. 
Volome Fifty of the “In Scientific 
ries.” 12m0, Cloth, Price, $1.50. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. A Novel. By 


Laeas 
malt, Author of “ Mrs, Lorimer: A Sketch.” 12mo, 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. “Kethorieed Edition. 





As in the care of “Mrs. Lorimer,” the anthor’s 
former — the authorship of this book is veiled 
myma of ** Lucas Malet,” vut it is now 
y that the writer is Mrs. 
ter of Charles Kin 

“There is another 
epoca be re wos a bona 7 aden 
y be rec as ng to t 
~The Spectator. 


MR. OLDMIXON. A Novel. By William A. Ham- 
ange. D., Author of *“ Lal” and. “Doctor Grat- 


tan.” amo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, 

Io nS, tiibeiaaoen Dr. Hammond sev- 
eral phases of New Yok life from new of 
Wo wadily eoondeteal bes which it ts balleres ne 
not hitherto been drawn “ 


mixon” is dramatic from frst to last cl 
arouses the emotions of the reader to a high pitch. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8, and 6 Bond Street, New York. 


ngsley. 
novelist coming forward wi ’ 
rlonel ier wat 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent cctiipsiiantt 

on vectint af prtss tg te pee 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & €O0., Boston, — 
i. en ee 





THE WORLD OF WISDOM. the greatest Nttle boot 
of modern times. More amusement, 
aud tastraction #0 tier saa Rie Stee ten Goat 


Nos. 49, 61, and 63 Larned St., West, Detroit, Mich. 


Harper & Brothers’ List, 


STANLEY’SCONGO. The fe ey 
tas Save mente: eee eae ee. y 
H. M. Stanley, Author nd Magne t 
tinent, ”« Coomassie and 
Ba al Permission Fah 
_ With bag 
a ey vols., wait “1180. Svo, 
Cloth, $10. 


CHAPTERS sox PLANT LF LIFE. By Mrs. S. B. Ter. 
° ra Square 16mo, Cloth 
$1.00. (In  Harperte Young Pasple Serle" 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
a ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 


as to 1888. By Henry 
F.R.G.8., &c. plate nara ee 
pp. Xx., 536. Sve, Ornamental Cloth, $5 


oe, 4 CAST. A Novel. thy $000 Danning. 
1émo, Extra C 








REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A A Novel. Tustrated b 
C. 8. Reinhart. pp. 246. 46. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1. M4 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. 
their Manufacture and Use. ry P. Wells. 
or gal pp. 364. Post 8vo, Iiartnted Ch Cloth, 





DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatice on the ees 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions « 
Health and hn oma and on the Best Methods 
their Pre; By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, 
Anthor of “ sno Cooking a ao Giving.” 
Iinstrated. pp. x.,234. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


7 ge — Life in Dakota with 
1 Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer 
With ‘Portrait General Custer au Map. pp. 312 
12mo, Extra Ghote, 1-50, 





HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
Initial Issues : s ore, 
That Terrible Man. By W. E. a a . 
xclety in London. By a hey eo aa 25 
i. or, Booties’ J. 8. Winter. 
vs 


eer eees sone De eesesereres 


2. 

2 

3. 

4 and 5. Louisa. KS. nid. 2 Vola-ench 25 
> i & Macqno 

7. 

8 

9. 


Lord Beacm "'s Home Letters 630 and 1851). 
SRR A " Ry prc ny e ; 

. How to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor... 

re Batier’s Ward. By F. one Robinson. . “3 


n. Moni Be —— de Hation.. 25 
10. The Mahdi. etn, Ri rmesteter. 
With Two iineraiione. eT ee ES Ea a 


11. The World of London. = ‘= Pant Vasili.. 
12. The Waters of Hercules. ovel.. 


eam we eee 


Latest Issues: ors. 


POeePeeeCe eC See eee ee eer 


Seemed By M. E. Braddon 

pune of the ~ eg By George Merediti. na 
5 

‘ 








Betwixt My. Love and M@,........ ES SaaS 
Victor He andhis Time. By Alfred ae 





The Mey Charlotte Brows. TiNd.. 20 
476, and 478. Fares of the 
on ~ it. rity oy Sharm gin cess — 
45. Adrian Vidal ‘ay Wee E. Norrie Pos 25 


477. Sylvan Holt’s wg ay Holme Lee..... 
479. Home Influence. a on Siac etiee. Kokeeaetas 


The cont, eurvings to 
the United States or ora — 


on 
Harerr's Catatocun sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






rt. | PREE-HAND. DRAWING." oHOOL, MER- 


CANTILE, _ GENERAL USES. 
Fine Arts— cr oag nl made — 
6B to 6H. 18 degrees. "Colored over 
different colors. Chalk Crayons, Slate ie in 
Bf your statiouet has not gt them 
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A CREAT 
LUXURY. 
Inventora Senco Eegena” sold by all Brep = Ag 


‘Srhenon Mpeand 
PA wt Ng egw & ararntieng heaciina. hives 





























| ee SWEETS ill i Mail Pro, on tee esa Bt anibnghy Pa 
jee ‘“s : 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | Nalled Sexy & S "a oom work ee oS 
OF MEAT. Meat Flavoring ares Practical E Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Stock for Seedy i gy vl and Sauces. —. auuns ) Dishes for the Dinner dnd Supper table. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. SSS ; = ee ie 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT SS | Invaluable for the Freshness _ 
OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. ‘Is a success ae — z i of the Complexion a 
ot rgd Bare 6 nations should Pei grate- $ SSS = == i a ; 
ul,” —See * . . CC 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Lichi : —=— SKIN. 
Sienature Ia Blag Ink sezoee tbe Label ‘The Pian > — FAY, a 
on Rasy og and See ee ; < 
largely used by dealers with no connection : 
with pr ond Liebig, the public are informed that A VERY IMPERFECT MIRROR. 
the Lite Saar aoe cee A oh article “Great scissahs! Sydny Gumwood, what yo’ shavin’ de side ob yo’ head fo’ ¥” sper on 
“ Dar, I'll broke it dis time. How’s I gwan to tell wheah I’s shavin’, when dis yeah mis’ble : 
LIEBIG | COMPANY y's EETSACT glass twists me up all in a bunch, soze I doan know whudder I shavin’ my face ur my head ? ocd ot ee, 
neat . Sole Sachse once p marae) I tole you we neber git a new one till I broke dis one. An’ las’ Sunday I buttoned a cuff 


holesale ©. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch , hsmie? sngin’.” ‘ae 
eben, only), ’ re roun’ my neck fur'a collah, an mos choked when I led de singin’. Prepared with Bismuth, 


Sold wholesale in. New York by JAMES P. SMITH CARMEL 804P, for Toilet and Nursery, is made of pure Sold by the Fine Trade, “~ 4 
Fane yg Toned CON: Olive Oil, by a Mission Soviety in Palestine, and shipped SOLE AGENTS FOR U. $. Re 
LAND, & £0. FRANCIS H. & CO., W. H. : direct to their agent, 























SCHERFF: A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar 8 , New York, le. 7 
: FOR SALE BY FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS AND rir cot ty iis ae ° D. ae Ci ‘ = 
Unprecedented in the history of the world.—Loxvon Times. 476--478 Broome street, New York. > 
Wy STANDARD ed 
THE CONGO, ee 
AND THE h a 
rl 7 
FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: ‘i 
Tom, INFANTS A! NI INVALD A Story of WORK and EXPLORATION. a 
sabetita for Mother's Milk. The most | 
cape eee eee By HENRY M., STANLEY, 
Feeding of of Infants.” Sent free. AUTHOR OF “ THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT,” “COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA,” ETC. : 
LIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mase. 
: cong . 3 Se 811 Broadway, NM. ¥. re aoe pe 
‘ 4 sore Sane ia ORAPPED HANDS: In Two Vals. With over a Hundred Ilustrations and Maps. pp. 1130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00, ‘ghee eek? ro co ps ae | + i 











Dedicated by Special. Permission to. H. M, the KING of the BELGIANS. if 
—— - “[ Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for i 


HAY-FEVER “| 
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—- for twelve : 
ma. sheets ns oad poem fast- ee 
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aig See Springfield, Mass. 


nes reece £ OT, BEER. i - 4 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome { ae 
Soiat tiga gent by mail on re- ( an 
Zée, C. Dei. Ave., Phila., Pa. aa - 
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A record of extraordinary achievemen The most remarkable literary production of the 
facts Fy eso for ere age and that Me. “Stamey sy yen Y.. Commerce. 
ehontd et porno u establishing withont be great book of the season . The story of 
shed a series of stat etre | the Congo, extending cutee the romantic narrative of the. iheavver and : 
= wdlatance of een hnond - miles re its mouth, preig io cod Congo State..—Josxru Harrow in the ; 
sme. Ty SHAW, 5 ‘West 14th Street, near ¥ me the hike if hie sh Pils thes ois y beck lord of. Thoughtful and ably-writ ten volumee,which combine i 
Maey’s, 8, only ph New York. 4 ppt apo with the fascination of stories of travel among stran i 
‘ smely printer lend admirably. illustrated | people h frangbt with i for t 
. Sena stones nonin ai tent fe egarn ofthe mewn Senta | Scattered iibrs of Afticn-—-London Daly Chr oy 41 ze. 
nt - » nd are compile rc y's work on > may re- R AT M.OGUE @ Price 1487 ae: a 
ONG AS FAOME. | iieeey amine kompstigmace ier | gutetaes ES Se , 
recent e: a within ¢ com a 
tw: ca tana pane rh Boob rs terry prob olgag An Rocinnt conmiectin to the world’s history, | the history of so many, so important, or such varied ried W ANTED.—Agents in all parts of the country to ni G 
Republican. wl the more valnable as being written by the man’ | achievements.—London Standard. take orders for ‘the gt y emt 8 —-- : 
Franklin who has himeelf made that portion of history.— | ‘The book is at once a.tomance and’a masterly his- | {108 book in the iy Pobiiaers ~ oe Se | 3 
. Me ap agate tory of the most romantic Dally Tene our generation T ameeirect ” ee Of. °F ict URESGUR 
book » ath pond ding from tite first page to the last. Sufficient in iteclf to sae founded a great repura- | ct ever pa shed. * tn x 50, $3, $3.50, to $10. 
—diterery World, Loudon, 


Gon -enten Daily News. 

















AA. to sell Hox. 8. % COX'S ‘book, Tuan 4 
Capes or FPrpx * fHuastrat 0 
' Puptisnazpy py HARPER & BROTHERS,.New York. Steel Frotes, connate: Bow | ready. A ray cogs a 
eT eee rho serie pt en part ef Ue Onset State or Cet, om rit of he pri, =e Kae A&R aA Providence, 3 I. 
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@OLGATE & @os 
@ASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


Without a sprinkling, so to speak, of some delicate perfume, no 
lady’s toilet is complete. COLGATE & Co’s “ CASHMERE BOUQUET” 
perfume is one of the sweetest, most lasting, and satisfactory of all. 

Observe the name and trade-mark of COLGATE & Co. on each 
bottle, which assure purchasers of SUPERIOR and UNIFORM quality. 


s Ps 
ern) 3% 










: The American Weiting 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office; 237 Broadway. 


HWJONNS 


Roofing, aeeens et, 
Steam Fackings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 
H. W. JOHNS MFG CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
475 Randolph St., Chicago} 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


LUNDBORG. 


Luzdborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchai Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, aipine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
SAMPLES FOR 50 CENTS. 


a elite wad coast 
vo ee z wishing sam 
ae hey {ampiosot all thems ve tetielos 

——s ur nearest Railroad 


w f 
xo eine Secon or 
Cofin 3 Address: Young, ad & 
Barclay Street, New York. 











HULL VAPOR COOK STOVES. 








WEST END HOTEL, | an 
LONG BRANCH. 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT NOW OPEN. 
D. M. & W. EB. HILDRETH, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 











CloMPLEXION -& Soap. “ 


EsTABLISHED 100 —, 


Pea rs Soap, 


¢ Preparation for y Complexion. 
mis ufed and recommended 
mal bye Miftre/s Adelina Patti, 
u Mifire/s Lille Langtry, and 
=4j othere beauteous Ladyes, Y° 
aS Soape is marvellous for im- 
proving y° Complexyon, and for keepynge 
* handesinne nice ordere. Y* Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* Prince of Wales. 


G@> Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 

goodlie youths and menne of America 

will truly find that y* wonderful virtues 

of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 
fell, have not been over-rated. 
































"HE PC 
RG Co- 
- BETO: 
Branch Houses: 19. Ww New 
York; 115 Wabash Ave., e 





R. CORKINS’ SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
Hemorrhoids or Piles.—I Gasire to call wider at- 
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not employed Ss. 

others I can cure any case of Piles, no matter Ae Saas aR 

ee oe ae case may be. The pa- Sold by TL cndine Grocers. 
Ne ae ects is eden oiten tite Oaky 8 THE HEALTH JOLTING CHAIR 
cases one 
tow mingten, ond Une ties (ett tae gestant hast fa CURES DYSPEPSIA 
OO ties im thie Sed, AND ee ied 
and larger, until Endorsed 
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Per Year: 
HARPER'S ._MAGAZINE,, ..+.-00-ee0e-r+erere 
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HARPER'S | PaCS 


mARrers panct SERIES (One Number a 
52 weeks)... , 


sees eeseeereeeenetarerrrs 
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HARPER'S WEBKLY.......-+++++8 Pesvccceces ge 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ...0.-eceeecceensesecroesss 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. .......0+-+++++* 2300 
UARPER’S FRANKLIN ARS LIBRARY 
(One Namber a week for 58 weeks)...--.--- 10 00 











